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REPORT ON THE REVISED CODE. 


ParLapeLpaia, December Sist, 1832. 


Sir—We have now the honor to transmit to your Ex- 
cellency our third report, containing two bills on 
subjects of general importance,and which are supposed 
to require the early attention of the Legislature, viz: 

“A bill relating to Counties and Townships, and 
County and Township officers,” 

*¢ A bill relating to Weights and Measures, and to 
Admeasurement. ” 

We expect, in the course ofa few weeks, to transmit 
a fourth report with as many bills as we suppose the 
Legislature will be disposed to act upon at their present 
session. 

We remain very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
W. KAWLE, 
T I. WHARTON, 
JOEL JONES, 
To His Excellency Gov. Wor, &c. 
REMARKS 
On the bill entitled ‘‘ A bill relating to Counties and 

Townships, and County and Township Officers.” 

The bill now submitted to the Legislature, entitled 
**An act relating to counties and townships, and to 
county and township officers,” comprises a subject 
which, perhaps more than any other part of our 


ties, in respect to the mode of government, for the sake 
of regularity in the system,and because we believe that 
the present system of county government is, upon the 
whole, the best that can be adopted for the purpose. 
It may be proper here to remark, that we intend by 
county officers, those only who are elected by the peo- 
ple of the several counties, for county purposes. Pro- 
thonotaries, Registers, Recorders, &c. being appoint- 
ed by the Executive of the commonwealth, appear to 
us to be properly state officers, although acting in and 
for the several counties; and have, certainly, no imme- 
diate connexion with the county organization: They are 
not, therefore, embraced in the present bill, but will be 
arranged under a different head. 

In the accompanying remarks upon the several sec- 
tions will be found such further explanation as may be 
material to a correct understanding of the bill. 

Section 1. In this section, we have enumerated the 
several counties in the state, in the order in which they 
were established by the successive acts of assembly, 
beginning with the year 1682, the foundation of the 
commonwealth, and ending with the act of 2d March, 
1831, for the erection of the county of Juniata, 

Section 2. In the existing laws, relating to county 
[rates and levies, and in various other acts, the city of 
| Philadelphia is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
| the several countics in the state. We presume that it 
| was not necessary to provide in express terms,that a ge- 
| neral regulation for all the counties should embrace the 


municipal law, requires the revision and amendment city of Philadelphia, because we suppose that,except for 
contemplated by the resolutions from which our author- | certain corporate or internal purposes, every city forms 
ity has been derived. In the course of the examination, | an integral part of the county in which it is situate. 
which it has been our duty to make, of the existing | Still, as we find the practice to have prevailed of nam- 


law, we have found upwards of one hundred acts of 
Assembly, bearing upon the subject, all of them neces- 
sary to an adequate knowledge of our internal arrange- 
ments,many of them obscure in meaning,some contradic- 
tory in their enactments,and some, of which great doubts 
may exist whether they are operative as laws, or have 
been repealed by disuse or implication. The provisions 
of this bill, except such as are new, have been derived 
from seventy-three acts of Assembly, scattered over the 
different volumes of our code, and not easily collected 
even by a diligent inquirer. 

It has been our endeavour to digest them into a mo- 
derate compass, to arrange them in convenient order, 
and to add such new provisions as seemed to bé called 
for by the enlarged population and increased inter- 
course of the state, or to be necessary for the harmo- 
nious working of the system. The existing division of 
the commonwealth into counties and townships, which 
in its principal features was copied from England, and 
prevails with little variation throughout the United 


States, appears to us well calculated, upon the whole, | 


for the public good. Inthe government of these di- 
visions, however, there is not the same uniformity 
throughout the Union, nor, indeed, throughout this 
commonwealth. Certain provisions have been made 
for particular counties and townships, which do not 
apply to all, though they appear to us to be generally 
beneficial in their character. We think it desirable, 
that the main features of municipal arrangement should 
be the same throughout the state. We think it also 
desirable, that towns‘iips should be assimilated to coun- 
Vou. XIL. 17 


ing the city of Philadelphia, we have been apprehen- 
sive of creating doubts, by an omission of it in this and 
other bills; and to avoid the necessity of repetition, we 
have introduced the present section, which, therefore, 
merely generalizes what already exists in particular 
provisions. 

Section 3. The three and four following sections, 
suggest some provisions which are new to our statute 
law, as positive regulations, but which appear to us to 
be necessary to remove doubts and difficulties which 
have occurred in relation to the corporate character of 
counties and townships. It has been several times in- 
| mated from the bench, that legislation was necessary on 
| this subject. Itis well known, that counties and town- 
ships, as such, have frequent occasion to enter into 
contracts,and to take and hold property; and it is plain, 
that without some of the capacities and powers of a 
corporation, great inconveniences must be experienced 
| by them in the transaction of public business. Hence, 
| in some of the states of this Union, we find that coun- 

ties and townships are treated by the judges as quasi 
corporations; that is, possessed of corporate powers for 
a few specified purposes only. We are not aware that 
any opinion has been expressed by our own courts on 
this subject; and whatever may be the views of profes- 
sional persons in relation to it, we think that it is expe- 
dient for the Legislature to settle the question defini- 
| tively. By our system, the commissioners of a county 
_are the organs and agents of the people of the county 
\in the transaction of their business. Whether they 
) constitute a corpuration,remains unsettled as a general 
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question. 
(Vankirk v. Clark, 16 Sergeant & Rawle, 286) it was 
said by Judge Duncan to be a question of nice discus- 
sion, meriting attention and consideration. In two re- 
cent acts, one relating to the county of Laneaster, the 
other to the county of Allegheny, the Legislature have 
expressly declared the commissioners to possess corpo- 
rate powers, so far as relates to those counties only. 
We think the remedy ought to be as general as the in- 
convenience, and we propose to attain it by a course in 
accordance with the system adopted in some of the sister 
states, and already alluded to. We think that it will be 
found advantageous to declare every county and town- 
ship a body corporate for certain purposes, and with 
certain express powers adequate for all necessary pur. 
poses, but limited in extent. Thisis the object of the 
third section. In the fourth, we have provided that the 
corporate powers of the several counties and townships 
shall be exercised by the commissioners or supervisors 
thereof respectively; who by the fifth section, are to 
conduct and defend all suits to which the county or 
township is party. Inthe sixth and seventh sections, 
we have provided the means of giving effect to judg- 
ments against counties or townships. In the present 
state of the law, considerable difficulty exists in this re- 
spect. The mechanic or tradesman who deals with the 
commissioners or supervisors, in their official character, 
has no ascertained remedy at present to obtain payment 
of his demand, but the tedious and expensive course of 
an application to the Supreme court, for a mandamus; 
which, if obtained, may be, from various causes, altogeth- 
er unavailing. This isan evil with which we think our 
land ought not to be any longer reproached. We 
would not, however, subject the property of a county 
or township to execution upon a judgment, because 
great public inconvenience might be the result. We 
propose, instead of this, to give power to the court in 
which judgment may be obtained, to issue a writ requir- 
ing the commissioners or supervisors, as the case may 
be, to cause the debt to be satisfied out of any unappro- 
priated moneys, or out of the first that may be received, 











In a very recent case in the Supreme court, 


and to enforce obedience to the writ by attachment. In | 


suits before justices of the peace, the plaintiff may have 
the same remedy, by filing a transcript of his judgment 
inthe proper court. We think that these provisions 
will have the advantage of, at least, greater expedition 
than at present exists, without increasing the liabilities 
of counties or townships, except in cases of demands 
ascertained to be just. 

In thus conferring upon counties and townships cer- 
tain corporate powers, we think that the Legislature 
will not incur any risk of the inconveniences or dangers 
for the public which are supposed to be incident, in 
many cases, to corporations, ‘he powers thus granted 
are limited in number and extent. They can be exer- 
cised only by persons elected by the people, and re- 
newed in rotation every year, and who are liable to 
various checks and control. Necessity, as we have in- 
timated, has led the courts of justice in other states to 
assume that counties and townships possess, by their 
nature, certain corporate faculties; but we think it safer, 
and more consonant with the theory of our government, 


for the Legislature to grant such powers as may be ne- 


cessary and proper; taking care at the same time, to 
impose such restraints as may prevent their abuse. 
Section 8. fn this section we have adopted the pro- 


vision of the act of 1705,(1 Smith L. 49) which declares | 
that **there shall be a couuty seal for each county of | 
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February, 1780, (1 Sm. L. 485) the jail, prisons, work- 


houses, and lots of ground on which they stand, in the 
counties then existing, were vested in the common- 
wealth. Those counties were eleven in number. In 
certain other counties, the public buildings are vested 
in trustees for the use of the county. In others, 
the title is in the commissioners and their successors in 
office. The acts upon this subject, which we have had 
occasion to consult, are forty in number; few of them 
being similar in their terms, It appears to us that the 
provisions in this respect should be uniform througkout 
the state, and sufficiently explicit to remove all doubt 
with relation to the legal estate in this property, and 
to the duty of taking charge of it. The character of 
counties, as bodies corporate, being established by this 
bill, if the Legislature shall adopt our suggestions, 
there will be no necessity for the intervention of trus- 
tees, and the management of the property is the subject 
of the two following sections. 

Sections 10 and 11. The powers and duties of the 
commissioners, in this respect, do not appear to us to 
be sufficiently defined at present. One of our earliest 
acts declared there should be a ‘‘ work-house” ‘‘in 
each respective county of the province,” (act of 1705, 
1 Sm. 56.) By the act of 1724, §4, (1 Dallas Ed. 212,) 
the commissioners of each county were authorized to 
raise money ‘to defray the charges of building and re- 
pairing of court houses, prisons, work houses, bridges,” 
&e. Inthe case of the commissioners of Allegheny 
county vs. Lecky, (6 Serg’t & Rawle, 166) it was made 
a question whether this provision was still in force, but 
the court did not decide it, The act of 27th March, 
1790, (2 Sm. 520) authorizes the commissioners to erect 
suitable buildings in every county for the safe keeping 
and preservation of the public records; and the act of 
4th April, 1807, (4 Sm. 394) requires them to erect 
such additional buildings as may be necessary, for the 
purposes ofa county jail. The duty of repairing and 
keeping in order the public buildings is, we believe, 
generally understood to belong to the commissioners. 
‘The provisions now suggested, are intended to confer 
upon them the power of erecting such buildings as are 
necessary for the business of the county, and of adding 
to them from time to time, as occasion may require. To 
prevent, however, any needless or extravagant expen- 
diture, the previous sanction of the court of Quarter 
Sessions and of the grand jury is required. It is also 
made the duty of the commissioners, to maintain the 
public buildings in sufficient order and repair. 

Section 12, The 12th section makes it the duty of 
the officers therein mentioned, to keep their offices 
and public papers in the public buildings at the seat of 
justice of the respective counties. The constitution of 
this state, (Art. 5, Sec. 3) requires certain of those of- 
ficers to keep their offices at the county town; and the 
act of 1790, (2 Sm. 520) makes it their duty to keep 
their offices and papers in the public buildings of the 
county. Considering the reasons for these acts to ap- 
ply equally to all the county officers, we have extend- 
ed the provisions to commissioners, auditors, treasurer 
and sheriff, and altered the penalty from two hundred 
pounds to five hundred dollars. 

Sections 13 and 14, Relate to the erection of new 
townships, and the alteration of the lines of old town- 
ships, and are taken, with several verbal alterations, 
from the act of 24th March, 1803, (4 Sm. 30.) 














The next title of the bill relates to county officers, 


the province;”’ and we have provided in addition, that | who are thus arranged. 


the seal shall be in the custody of the commissioners of 
the respective counties,and that their proceedings shall 


be authenticated by it. 


Section 9, Provides that the title to the court houses 
and other county buildings shsll be taken, to be vested in 
the respective counties, for the use of the people there- | the existing provisions of the law, relative to the elec- 

There exists in the present laws a singular diversi- | tion or appointment, qualifications, tenure of office, 
By an act passed on the 28th of , compensation, and general duties of these officers, and 


of. 
ty upon this subject. 


‘ 


| 1, County Commissioners. 

2. County treasurer. 

3. County auditors, 

| 4. Sheriff and coroner, 

| Under these heads, we have collected and arranged 
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have added some new regulations, which will be the 
subject of remark in their order. The particular duties 
of county commissioners and others, in relation to coun- 
ty rates and levies, elections, education, &c. will be ar- 
ranged under the proper titles in future bills. 

Section 15, Is derived, with no material alteration, 
from the 2d section of the act of 11th April, 1799, (3 
Sm. 393.) 

Section 16, Is derived from the same section. We 
have added to the cases mentioned in that section, two 
others, viz: the failure to elect and the removal of the 
commissioners from office. We have also, in this and 
others parts of the act, substituted the court of Quarter 
Sessions for the Common Pleas, as the proper tribunal 
for the appointment of county officers and for other pro- 
ceeding in relation to them. The judges are the same 
in both courts but the Quarter Sessions appears to us 
better fitted in its character for the transaction of muni- 
cipal business, than the Common Pleas, which is mainly 
conceried in the settlement of private rights. 

Section 17. In this section we have followed the 3d 
section of the act of 1799, providing for an official oath 
or affirmation to be taken by the commissioners, In 
this and other cases in the bill, we have altered the 
oath so as to make it conform to that required by the 
constitution of the United States, and of this state. 

Section 18, Corresponds with the 7th section of the 
act of 1799, with an addition requiring the commis- 
sioners to assemble at the seat of justice of the proper 
county. 

Section 19, Is nearly the same as the 15th section 
of the act of 1799. 

Section 20, Is derived from the 11th section of the 
act of 1799. 

Section 21, Is copied from the 26th section of the act 
of 1799, with an addition, requiring the proceedings to 
be certified by the clerk. 

Sections 22 and 23, Are copied from the 27th section 
of the act of 1799, withslight verbal alterations. 

Section 24, Contains the provisions of the 27th and 
23d sections of the act of 1799, somewhat enlarged. 

Section 25, Is derived from the 2d section of the act 
of 23d March, 1811, (5 Sm. 219.) 

Section 26, Is copied from the act of 18th June, 1821, 
§6, (7 Smith, 345,) with the exception of the provision 
respecting the county of Philadelphia, which, with other 
local provisions, not coming within the sphere of our 
duties, are left by a general section, upon the footing on 
which they now stand, 


2. County Treasurer. 


Section 27, Is derived from the 13th section of the 
act of 1799, and from the act of 12th April, 1825, (P. 
L. 247.) 

Section 28. The first part of this section is derived 
frem the 15th section of the act of 1799. The provi- 
sion excluding commissioners and auditors,which by the 
acts of 29th March, 1819, (7 Sm. 233) and 2d April, | 
1821, (id. 463) extended only to the counties of Phila- 
delphia and Bucks, is here made general. We think 
that the reason for the exclusion applies to all parts of | 
the state. ‘The last clause of this section is taken from 
the act of 12th April, 1825, which we have extended to 
all accounts of the county treasurer with the common- 
wealth. 

Section 29, Is copied from the 1st section of the act 
of 28th March, 1803, (4 Sm 35. } 

Section 30. This section is copied from the act of 12th 
April, 1825, (P. L. 248) with an alteration which ex- 
tends the provision to all cases, in which a person may 
be disqualified by law from receiving the appointment 
of county treasurer. 

Section 31, Is derived from the 23d section of the act 
of 30th March, 1811, (5 Sm. 228) with an alteration, 
transferring the duty of forwarding the certificate from 
the recorder to the commissioner. 


Section 32, Is derived from the same section of the 
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act of 1811. We have added a clause forbidding the 
treasurer to act until he shall have given bond, with 
surety, as afterwards provided. 

Section 33, Is copied from the 13th section of the 
act of 1799. 

Section 34. In this section we have required the 
county treasurer to give a separate bend to the com- 
monwealth to secure the moneys that may come into his 
hands on behalf of the state. We have here consoli- 
dated the provisions of the acts ef 15th April, 1828, 
(P. L. 491) and 25th March, 1831, (P. L. 208, 210) 
and extended them to all cases in which that officer 
may be the agent of the commonwealth, 

Section 35, Is derived from the act of 15th April, 
1828. 

Section 36, Is copied from the 10th section of the act 
of 1831. 

Section 37, Is copied from the 14th section of the act 
of 1799. 

Section 38. In this, and the two following sections, 
we have endeavored to methodize the duties of county 
treasurers, in their relation with the commonwealth, 
and to subject them to more effectual control or super- 
vision. The act of 4th March, 1824, (P. L. 34) re- 
quires them to keep separate accounts of all moneys 
receiyed, for licenses to retail. rs of foreign merchan- 
dize. In the 38th section, we have extended the pro- 
vision to every case in which money may be received 
by them on bchalf of the commonwealth, and directed 
separate accounts to be kept in each case; which we 
think will be serviceable as a check upon the officer, 
and as a source of information to the Legislature and 
the public. Inthe 39th section are contained certain 
provisions, regulating the manner of rendering accounts 
to the Auditor General, which are at present contained 
in eleven acts of Assembly, viz: 


Act of March, 1811, 5 Sm. L, 228 
2d April, 1821, 7 Sm. L. 473 

2d April, 1822, Id. 647 

4th March, 1824, Pamph L. 34 


12th April, 1825, do. 247 
7th April, 1826, do. 228, 230 

2d April, 1830, do. 147 

do. do. do. 160 

7th April, 1830, do. 387 

25th March, 1851, do, 206 

do. do. do, 209 


By these acts, it is made the duty of each county trea- 
surer to report annually to the Auditor General. We 
have added a provision, requiring him to reportat such 
other times as the Auditor General may require. In 
the 40th section, we have directed the county treasurer 
to pay over to the state treasurer quarterly, instead of 
annually, as the law now stands. Whatever may have 
been the propriety of annual payments, at a period 
when county treasurers were accountable only for the 
small sums payable by tavern-keepers and hawkers and 
pedlers, itappears to us that more frequent settlements 
are necessary at the present time, when their respon- 
sibility to the commonwealth is so largely increased. 

Section 41, Is copied from the 14th section of the act 
of 1799. 

Section 42, In the 42d section we have endeavoured 
to place the compensation of county treasurers, as 
agents of the commonwealth. on an equitable basis. The 
acts of 1811, 1821, 1830 and 1831, already cited, allow 
him a per centage on moneys received and paid over 
for the commonwealth, varying in some respects, ac- 
cord:ng to the source from which they are derived. We 
think that the compensation should be regulated by the 
amount paid over, and neither be below the proper re- 
muneration for the labor and responsibility of the office, 
nor out of proportion with the general standard of «mo- 
lument of public officers in this state. The rate which 
we have suggested in this section has been adopted in 
confurmity with these views, and appears to us, on the 
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whole calculated to furnish an adequate compensation 
to the county treasurers in all parts of the state. 

Section 43, Is copied from the 23d section of the act 
of 1799. 

Section 44. This section is copied from the 1st sec- 
tion of the act of 21st March, 1806, (4 Sm. 324) with a 
verbal alteration, which is intended to remove any 
doubts relative to the object of the legislature in for- 
bidding commissioners and treasurers from engaging’ in 
the construction of public works. We have also added 
a provision that a commissioner or treasurer, after con- 
viction of the offence stated, shall be judged to be re- 
moved from office, because it appears to us that the 
public dignity and the interests of the county require 
that under such circumstances he should not be allowed 
to retain the situation. 


3. County Auditors. 


Sections 45 and 46, Are derived, with slight altera- 
tions, from the act of 7th February, 1814, (6 Sm. 103.) 

Section 47, Is derived from the 8th section of the act 
of 1791, (3 Sm. 15) with the alteration in the oath al- 
ready adverted to, and with an addition requiring the 
oath or affirmation to be filed in the office of the clerk 
of the Quarter Sessions, in like manner as is now re- 
quired in the case of the commissioners. It appears to 
us that uniformity is desirable on this and other points. 

Section 48, Is composed from the 2d section of the 
act of 16th March, 1809, (5 Sm. 19) with slight varia- 
tions. 

Section 49, Is copied from the Ist, 2d, and 5th 
sections of the act of 1791, andthe 2d section of the act 
of 20th March, 1810, (5 Sm. 161.) , 

Section 50. This section, which is new in terms, de- 
clares the duty of auditors in respect to the accounts of 
commissioners, treasurers, and sheriffs, with the state 
treasury. The subject of the relations of county offi- 
cers with the executive of the state, to which we have 
already briefly adverted, is an important one, little un- 
derstood, and requiring, we think, the early attention of | 
the legislature. For some considerable period after the 
revolution, taxes appear to have been levied in the se- 
veral counties for the use of the state, and through the 
agency of the county officers, ‘The 7th section of the 


recorders, &c. if he shall deem it necessary or expedient. 
It is not intended to take from him any supervisory pow- 
er, but merely to render the auditors auxiliary to him, 
and we think they will be found useful in the investi- 
gation of these accounts. It will be seen from the suc- 
ceeding sections that their report is to be filed in the 
Common Pleas; to which tribunal, an appeal may be 
taken by the commonwealth, the county or the officer. 
We trust that these provisions with those which we 
have introduced into the title of county treasurer, with 
a view of protecting the financial interests of the com- 
monwealth, will be acceptable to the legislature. 

We desire to add, that in the preceding remarks it is 
not intended to suggest that any instance has occurred 
of delinquency on the part of any county officer, in re- 
spect to the moneys of the commonwealth. We are not 
aware of any such case, and have been governed in our 
suggestions only -.by the general and well established 
principles of our system. 

Section 51, Is copied from the 2d section of the act 
of 1791, with an addition giving auditors the like pow- 
er to obtain the attendance of witnesses, as are possess- 
ed by the courts of Common Pleas. In the 10th sec- 
tion of the act of 1791, the auditors are referred to the 
Common Pleas for the necessary process to obtain the 
attendance of witnesses residing in another county. It 
has appeared to us, that the auditors ought to possess 
this power, which it is believed they are not likely 
to abuse, and that the want of it may produce great in- 
convenience if tle court should not happen to be in 
session. For similar reasons, we have, inthe 52d and 
53d sections, authorized the auditors to administer oaths 
and affirmations, and to commit to the county prison in 
case of refusal to answer. 

Section 54, Is copied from the 8th section of the act 
of 1791. 

Section 55, Is derived from the 4th section of the act 
of 1791. 

Section 56, Is derived from the 5th section of the act 
of 1791. 

Sections 57 and 58, Are derived from the 5th section 
of the act of 1791. We have altered the original pro- 
vision, so as to give the right of appeal to the common- 
wealth and the county, as well as tothe officer. Inthe 


act of 1791 requires the auditors to transmit to the | case of ‘*!he Commissioners of Mifflin county ». Bris- 
Comptroller General duplicates of all assessments made | bin,” (2 Penn. Reports, 430,) the Supreme court was 
for state taxes, and to the State Treasurer a transcript | compelled, by the terms of the act of 1791, to decide 
of so much of their settlement as contains the account | that there was no right of appeal by the county; we 
of moneys levied for state purposes within the county; | think that each party should have the right. In the 
state taxes having been repealed,no other moncys were | 58th section, we have extended the time for appealing, 
collected in the counties for state purposes, than those | in the case of the commonwealth, to four months; which 
which were derived from licenses to hawkers and ped-| we think is called for by the distance of the seat of 
lers, and tavern keepers, and from fines and forfeited | government from some of the counties. 

recognizances. Until within a few-_years therefore, the Section 59, Is copied from the 6th section of the act 
state had but a limited interest in the just settlement of | of 1791. 

the accounts of the county officers. Since the acts le- Section 60, Is intended asa substitute for the 7th 
vying a duty on retailers of foreign merchandize,or col- | section of the act of 1791, to which we have already 
lateral inheritances, and on real and personal property, | adverted, and has been introduced for the purpose of 
a material change has taken place in the responsibility | giving the Auditor General notice of the settlement of 






















of county officers, requiring a corresponding supervi- 
sion on the part of the state. It has become material 
that a system of examination and control should be es- 
tablished, which may prevent abuses on the part of 
county officers. By the act of 1811, the Auditor Gene- 
ral is invested with large powers to compel settlements; 
but, at a distance from the county seats, his means of 
investigation must, after all, be limited. We propose 
in this bill to give him the aid of the county auditors in 
the settlement of all accounts between the state and its 


the accounts. 
Section 61, Is copied from the 6th Section of the act 
of 18th January, 1821, (7 Sm. 345,) omitting, for rea- 


sons aJready stated, the provisions relating to the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. 


Section 62, Is copied from the 8th section of the act 
of 1791. 


4. Sheriff and Coroner, 
Section 63. Is derived from the act of 28th March, 


agents in the different counties; by making it the duty | 1803, §1, (4 Sm. 45.) 


of the latter to settle their accounts in the same manner 
as if they were the accounts of the officers with the 
county. In the case of commissioners, treasurers, and 
sheriffs, this duty is required to be performed by them, 
without special directions; and we propose besides, to 
give the Auditor General power to refer to them the 
settlement of the accounts of prothonotaries, registers, 


Section 64. The act of 1803 specifies the amount of 
| security to be given by the sheriffs of the several coun- 
| ties therein enumerated, 28 in number. In one of 
them, viz. Huntingdon, the amount of security has been 
| increased by an act passed on the 30th of March, 1822, 


| (7 Sm. 522.) Since the act of 1803, 23 counties have 


been organized, and provisions haye been made by law 
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for the security of their respective sheriffs. In some of | office, before a commission shall have been received 


the acts passed for this purpose, there appears to be a 
eat want of precision and certainty. Thus, the act of 
d April, 1803, provides that the sheriffs of Beaver, 
Butler, Mercer, and Erie, shall respectively give the 
same security as the sheriffs of Allegheny and Craw- 
ford. Now, by the act of 28th March, 1803, the secu- 
rity to be given by the sheriff of Allegheny is $10,000, 
and that off the sheriff of Crawford is $5000; it is diffi- 
cult,therefore, to ascertain upon what basis the amount 
of security in the four counties above mentioned is tak- 
en. Again, by the several acts for organizing M’Kean, 
Tioga, Bradford, and Susquehanna counties, it is de- 
clared, that the security of their respective sheriffs shall 
be taken ‘‘in the like sums,” ‘‘as in the other organized 
counties o f the commonwealth ” As the amount of se- 
curity, however, varies in the several counties, from 
$60,000 in Philadelphia to $5000 in Crawford and other 
counties, similar difficulties, we suppose, must exist in 
ascertaining the proper standard in M’Kean, and the 
three other counties mentioned. In relation to the 28 
counties enumerated in the act of 1808, we have follow- 
ed that act in the amount of security, with the exception 
of Huntingdon; not because we supposed the amount to 
be adequate in every instance for the present day, but 
for want of sufficient information to enable us to arrive 
at a better standard. Since that act, the population of 
the state has doubled itself, and the increase in wealth 
and business has, in all probability, been equally great. 
Some increase in the amount of the security of sheriffs 
seems therefore expedient; but we have thought it best, 
upon the whole, to report the bill with the present 
sums, leaving it to the Legislature to make such altera- 
tion as the interests of the several counties may seem to 
their representatives to require. The same remark 
may be made of those counties which have been organ- 
ize d since the act of 1803. We have followed the se- 
veral acts where the sum wasascertained. In the cases 
alluded to, where the sum remains uncertain, we have 
taken the amount which we supposed to be nearest to 
the intention of the Legislature. 

Section 65, Is copied from the 3d section of the act 
of 1803, with a slight verbal alteration, 

Section 66, Is copied from the same section, with the 
omission of the words ‘‘after he shall have been duly 
commissioned sheriff,’ &c. which are not in the recog- 
nizance, and appear to us an unnecessary restriction, 
and calculated to interfere with the provisions of a suc- 
ceeding section. 

Sections 67 to 70. These sections are derived from 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 7th sections of the act of 1803, with 
some = verbal alterations, not affecting the sub- 
stance of the original provisions. 

Section 71, Is new to our code. The first clause of 
this proviso exists, however, in the laws of Ohio, and 
probably in those of other states, and appears to us to 
be worthy of incorporation with our system. The im- 
portance of the office of sheriff to the community, is 


and recorded. It will be seen by a subsequent section, 
(S. 75,) we have provided that the recorder of deeds 
shall certify the recognizance to the prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas, in order that it may be entered on the 
judgment docket. It may happen, however, that a 
commission may not be granted, although the recogni- 
zance has been given and approved by the judges, be- 
cause the governor is still to judge of the sufficiency of 
the sureties. In such case, there would be at least a 
nominal lien on the property of the parties, which it 
would not be easy to discharge. By providing, how- 
ever, that the sheriff shall cause his commission to be 
recorded, and that afier the receipt of the commission, 
the recorder shall certify the recognizance to the Com- 
mon Pleas, the occurrence of this difficulty will be pre- 
vented, 
In the 74th section, we have introduced a provision 
varying materially from the act of 1803, the 5th section 
of which provides, that ‘‘until sureties shall be given in 
manner aforesaid, all commissions granted to, and all 
acts and things, whatsoever done by any such sheriff or 
coroner, under color of office, shall be void and of none 
effect.” The object of this section of the act of 1803, 
is to prevent sheriffs elect and others from undertaking 
any act, as such, before giving security; and so far it is 
undoubtedly right; but it is so worded as to produce in- 
conveniences to the public which were not anticipated. 
In the case of Young vs. the Commonwealth, (6 Binn. 
88, ) it was decided by the Supreme Court, upon the 
construction of this section, that the sureties of a coro- 
ner were not liable on his official bond for his miscon- 
duct in office, in a case in which a recognizance had 
not been given. Chief Justice Tilghman, after citin 
the 5th section of the act of 1803, said—*This bond, by 
the express terms of the condition, is to have no effect 
until Samuel Young shall be duly commissioned coroner, 
&c. But avoid commission is no commission; there- 
fore, by the positive provision of the law, there can be 
no recovery on the bond, unless accompanied with a 
recognizance. This may be attended with excessive 
hardship when the officers of the commonwealth have 
been so inattentive as not to see that the law has been 
complied with, before the commission issues, or, at least, 
before any process is put into the hands of the sheriff or 
coroner: and it may be doubted whether the Legisla- 
ture, in their anxiety to enforce security, may not have 
gone further than was necessary. Fhe subject is well 
worthy of their consideration; for, as the law stands, 
_ both individuals and the public may be subject to great 
'injury;from the hardihood of a sheriff or coroner, who 

presumes to act without having given the requisite se- 
|curity.”” To prevent the recurrence of similar difficul- 
‘ties, we have struck from the condition of the bond, 
| the words which limit the liability of the sureties to acts 
| done after a commission granted; and we propose, in 
| this section, to inflict a penalty upon any sheriff or co- 
‘roner elect, who shall undertake any of the duties of 


shown by the amount of security which he is required to | the office, before a commission shall be granted to him; 


give; and it is material that those who are called upon 
to exercise a degree of supervision or control over she- 
riffs, or who are otherwise concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice, should not be allowed to connect them- 
selves with the officer, in the way of suretyship at least, 
so as to disturb or even throw doubts upon their impar- 
tiality, or to create embarrassing relations of business 
with him. The last clause is intended as an additional 
means of obtaining sufficient security for the public 
against misconduct in either sheriff or coroner. 

Section 72. This section is similar in substance with 
the 2d section of the act of 1803. 

Sections 73 and 74, The 73d and 74th sections con- 
tain some new provisions. We consider it important 


reserving, however, the liability of the sureties, for all 
acts done by color of office. 

Section 75, Is derived from the 4th section of the act 

of 1803, with the addition of a few words, which limit 

| the lien of the recognizance to the county in which it 
was given. The words of the act of 1803 are broad 
enough to extend the lien to all the real estate of the 
parties throughout the commonwealth. We doubt 
whether this was the intention of the Legislature, and 
we think it has not been so considered in practice. Cer- 
| tainly it has been the object of all other acts regulating 
liens, to carry notice with them, which cannot be effect- 

ed in this instance. Under the present law, we sup- 

| pose that real estate lying in the county, is only or chief- 





for the public, that the commission of the sheriff shall ly considered in determining the competence of a sure- 
be placed on record in some convenient place, to which ty. We propose, therefore to limit the lien to the coun- 
the people may have easy access; and that every possi- | ty; and in order to give more effectual notice we re- 
ble check should be imposed upon the exercise of the quire that the recognizance shall be certified to the 
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they thought the 








prothonotary of the Common Pleas, in whose office it is it lawful for the court to appoint, if 
to have the effect of a judgment. | interests of the township required it. 
— 76, Is copied from the 7th section of the act 1. Assessors. 
oe Section 77, Is derived from the 6th section of the act Sections 88 and 89, Are derived from the 5th and 6th 
of 1803. We have altered the last clause, however, so | S°Ct!ons rf the act of Lith April, 1799, (3 Sm. 393. ) 
as to authorize the judges of the Common Pleas to de- | aoe 90. The first clause of this Section makes SF: 
termine the amount in which security shall be given. It | "©"! @ provision, originally designed for the city and 
appears to us that the length of time for which the com- | res, ot Sa one (act of 2d April, 1822, 
mission is to be granted, will not always be found a just | S35 , aes 8,) but which we think ought to be of ge- 
measure of the security,and that the court of the county | ood. “PP eae The last clause is copied from the 
will generally have the best means of determining the | ““ section of the act of 1799. 


question. 2. Supervisors. 

Section 78, Is derived from the 6th section of the | Section 91. In this and other sections, we have deno- 
act of 1783, (2 Sm. &5,) and the 26th section of the act | minated these officers, supervisors merely; omitting the 
of 1811, (5 Sm. 254,) with some alterations, in which | words in the present laws which seem to limit their du- 
we have extended the duty, so as to embrace all mo. | ties to the roads and highways of the township. It 
neys received for the use of the commonwealth, and to | appears to us, that they may properly stand in the same 
require an account thereof whenever the Auditor Ge- | general relation to townships, that commissioners do to 
neral shall exact it. | counties; having the superintendence and charge of the 

Section 79. This section is new. Considerable in- | “fairs of the township generally, though especially in- 
convenience at present exists for want of some provi- | trusted with the care of roads and highways. We find 
sion respecting the books of sheriffs after the expiration | 200ther motive for an enlargement of the sphere and 
of their office. Many entries of great importance or | functions of these officers, in the consideration of a sub- 
interest to suiters are contained in these books, which, | Ject of great public interest and importance. We trust 
after they leave office, are generally carried with them | that the time is not far distant, when the education of 
to their respective places of residence, and difficulties children will become the business of every township in 
are frequently experienced in obtaining access to them. | the state, and when school houses, with competent 
Some consideration, we think also, is due to the sheriff’s | teachers, will be erected in convenient districts. The 
sureties, who by the loss or concealment of his books, | Present system is generally conceded to be defective; 
may be disabled from proving facts of material import- | but in no point does it appear to us more susceptible of 
ance to them. This section is suggested with the hope | *™endment, than in that which devolves the charge of 
that it will be effectual to remove an inconvenience | this subject upon county commissioners, who, from 
generally experienced. | their limited number, the pressure of other duties or 

Sections 80 and 81, Are derived from the 9th and | Pursuits, and the great extent of counties in general, 
10th sections of the act of 1803. = eee of giving to it oe which we 

: | think its paramount importance deserves. ‘The expe- 
3. Of Township Officers. | rience of oteae states Te eeteetiale that to siethebeda) 

The remaining sections of the bill relate to township ! cation accessible to all, it is necessary to establish school 
officers. It has been our object, as we have already houses in small districts, - It is not necessary, we think, 
mentioned, to assimilate townships in their structure | t0 create any new offices for the purpose. The super- 
and organization to counties; the principal materials for ; V'S0TS of a township, organised on the plan of this bill, 
which already exist in certain local provisions which | Will, we submit, be the proper and competent agents of 
have from time to time been enacted by the legislature, | the people in this and other general concerns of the 
and which we have merely generalized. The cases of , township. We have not, however, in this bill made any 
township auditors and town clerk furnish an example of | €XPress reference to the subject of education, in con- 
this. Both were originally established in certain dis- | n¢xion with the duties of supervisors. It appeared to 
tricts only, but as experience showed their utility, they , US sufficient, in this place, to provide for the incorpora- 
have, by successive acts, been extended over the principal | tion of townships, and for the enlargement of the func- 
part of the state. It will be seen that the choice of | tions of supervisors, leaving it to the Legislature here- 
township officers is not made imperative upon the peo. | after, to make use of their agency in carrying into effect 
ple. It has appeared to us best, to leave itto the judg- | ny system of education they may think proper to 
ment of the inhabitants of the several townships to de- | adopt. 
termine whether they will elect these officers ordispense | _We may add here, that we have not considered our- 
with them. In some townships, most of them are al- selves at liberty to dispense with the separate office of 
ready sufficiently familiar and well approved. In others, | Overseers of the poor, although we are not satisfied that 
it may~be the work of time to make their benefits | My necessity exists for its continuance; we see no sub- 
obvious, but we think that all will sooner or later fall stantial reasons why the office should not be united with 
into the adoption of the system if it shall receive the | that ofsupervisors. The system would be more simple, 
sanction of the Legislature. attended probably with less expense and fewer incon- 


; : . veniences, if supervisors were assimilated in all respects 

ec . ; merat os . 
eres etek etwas, ohventy panes — to commissioners of counties, and had the charge of 
which we think it for the public interest to provide. "Tn | Clucation, of the poor, and other township matters, as 


: ooae wellas roads and highways. Their number might then 
pee ig of office, we have followed the existing pro | be increased to three, and their term of service enlarged 


| to three years, as in the case of commissioners. Should 
| the Legislature be disposed to consolidate the offices in 
the manner suggested, the change can be effected with 
very slight alteration in the present bill. 

Section 93, Is derived from the 12th section of the 
act of 1802, 

Section 94, Is derived from the 23d section of the 
same act, 








Sections 83 to 87. In these sections we have general- 
ized certain provisions of the present law, which ap- 
peared to us susceptible of being brought into a common 
rule. In the 84th section, we have thought it expedient 
to limit the power of appointment of treasurer and clerk, 
to cases in which at least thirty electors shall apply for 
the exercise of it. It may happen that the electors of 
a township may not think the particular office necessary = 
or hee eon fla in such case, we should not think it 3. Overseers of the Poor. 
proper for the court to interfere. If occasion should Sections 95 and 96, Are derived from the 16th and 
exist in the opinion of thirty electors, we would make ! 14th sections of the act of 9th March, 1771, (1 Sm. 332.) 
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4. Township Treasurer. 


Section 97. In this and the three following sections, 
we have proposed the appointment of an officer similar 
in character and functions to the county treasurer, for | 
the fiscal business of the several townships. The pre-| 
sent scheme of township organization appears to us to 
be seriously defective, especially in regard to the ma- 
nagement and control of the township funds. Whe- 
ther the amount be great or small, we think that there 
ought to be a sufficient check upon the raising of mo- 
hey in the first instance, and afterwards upon its expen- 
diture. Now, as the law stands, we find that the 
supervisors of the roads, and the overseers of the poor, 
possess, separately, the power of levying taxes for the 
purposes of their respective offices, the collection of 
those taxes, and the personal appropriation of the funds, | 
without any other check or Control than that which | 
arises from the examination of their accounts by the | 
freeholders chosen under the act of 1802, or by the | 


township auditors in certain counties, under certain | 
special acts already adverted to, By some other local | 
provisions, supervisors are required to give security for 
the due appropriation of the moneys that may come into 
their hands. To supply the defect, and guard against 


probable abuses, we propose the appointment of a 
township treasurer, who shall receive and be accounta- 
ble for all moneys accruing for township purposes, and 
who shall give adequate security therefor. We think 
that economy and regularity in accounts will be promot- 
ed by the creation of this office. We propose that the | 
officer shall be annually elected by the people, and 
shall give security to the satisfaction of the supervisors | 
and overseers of the poor. 
and liabilities, we have followed the provisions relating 
to county treasurers. 

5. Town Clerk. 

The act of 13th April, 1807, (4 Sm. 472,) provided | 
for the election of a town clerk in the counties of Phi- | 
Jadelphia, Bucks, Chester, Lancaster, Northampton, | 
Wayne and Delaware, and prescribed his duties. By | 
the act of 20th March, 1810, the provision was extended | 
to the counties of York and Montgomery. In 1813, | 
(6 Sm. 59,) it was extended to all the counties in the | 
state, excepting Erie, Crawford, Warren, Mercer, Pot- 
ter, Schuylkill, Butler, Adams, Allegheny,and M’Kean; | 
and by the act of 5th March, 1819, (7 Sm. 159,) seven | 
of these ten counties were included in the provision. | 
There remain, therefore, only three counties to which 
the act of 1807 does notapply. It appears to us that 
the power to elect this, and other township officers, 
should be general and uniform, We have already re- 
marked, that from the phraseology of these sections, it ) 
will be optional with the inhabitants of a township to | 
elect these officers, or dispense with them. 

Section 101, Provides that the town clerk shall, ez- 
officio, be clerk to the supervisors and overseers, and 
declares his duty in this respect. This provision is new, 
and has been suggested by the considerations already 
adverted to, respecting the present want of control over 
the proceedings of supervisors and overseers. The 
town clerk will record their proceedings and keep their 
accounts, and will thus furnish, it is believed, both a 
guide to them in respect tu their duties, and a check 
upon irregularity or abuse. 

Section 102, Istaken from the first section of the act 
of 1807, with some alterations, which adapt it to the | 
system contemplated by the bill. 

Section 103, Is taken from the 1st and 6th sections 
of the same act. We have altered the original provi- | 
sion so far as to authorise a fee of ten cents for a search | 
in the books of the town clerk, conceiving that he ought | 
not to be expected to give his services gratuitously,and | 
that those who derive a benefit from his records should | 


pay a reasonable compensation therefor, 


} 


{ 


6. Township Auditors. | 
Section 104, This, and the four following sections, | 


merely generalize certain local enactments which we 
think have been found by experience to promote the 
public good. The first act passed on the subject, au- 
thorised the choice of township auditors in the counties 
of Northumberland, Centre, Venango, Beaver, Craw- 
ford, Mercer, Allegheny, Berks, and Schuylkill, (Act 
of 14th January, 1830, P. L. 26.) Since that date they 
have, by successive acts, been extended to the counties 
of Susquehanna, Luzerne, Warren, Huntingdon, Tioga, 
Clearfield, Butler, Montgomery, and Chester; and we 
now propose to authorise the citizens of every township 
in the state to elect auditors; and define the duties of 
the persons so elected. In section 107, we have assi- 
milated their authority to that of county auditors, and 
in section 108 they are allowed similar compensation. 
We have directed, in section 105, that their report shall 
be filed with the town_clerk, supposing that in his hands 
it would be more accessible to the people of the town- 
ship, than if filed with the clerk of the Quarter Sessions. 
In section 106, an appeal is provided from their report, 
in the same manner as in the case of county auditors. 


Constables, 


The provisions under this head are mainly derived 
from the existing laws, so far as they respect the ap- 
pointment of this officer and his security. Those which 
relate to his duties in the administration of justice, &c, 
will be found in a future bill. 

Section 109, Is derived from the 6th section of the 
act of Ist March, 1799, (3 Sm 356.) 

Sections 110, 112, and 113, Are copied from the 
29th section of the act of 20th March, 1810, (5 Sm. 


In the details of his duties | 173.) 


Section 111, Is derived from the 29th section of the 
act of 1810, the 3d section of the act of 29th March, 
1824, (P. L.172,) and the 4th section of the act of 
1808, (4 Sm. 531,) with slight alterations. The proyi- 
so in the 29th section of the act of 1810, which declares 
that ‘‘no person shall be permitted to serve as constable 
more than three years in any term of six years,”’ having, 
by various acts, been repealed with respect to many 
counties of the state, and perhaps by implication from 
the act of 28th March, 1820, not being operative in any 
part of the state, we have not introduced it into the pre- 
sent bill. 

Section 114, Is derived from the 29th section of the 
act of 1810, with an alteration taken from the 3d sec- 
tion of the act of 1824. 

Section 115, Is taken from the act of 28th March, 
1820, with an alteration limiting the power of a special 
deputation to the case of a civil suit or proceeding; 
which we suppose was the intention of the act. 

Section 116, Is taken from the act of 4th of February, 
1830,(P. L. 36.) 

Section 117, In this section we have provided, by a 
general rule, for the mode of recovering pecuniary pe- 
nalties imposed by the bill, and not otherwise provided 
for. It appears to us, that in the case of public officers, 
the proceedings should generally be in the court of 
Quarter Sessions. 

Section 118, The design of this section is to preserve 
the operation of a numerous class of local provisions 
contained in acts of Assembly. We have felt conside- 
rable embarrassment in deciding upon the proper course 
to be adopted in relation to these laws. To preserve 
them, will mar the uniformity of the law as actually ad- 


| ministered, and may tend to lay the foundation of an 


irremediable diversity in the usages of the common- 
wealth. On the other hand, were we to propose their 
repeal, it might be thought to be an undue enlargement 
of the scope of the resolutions under which we act. It 
might also interfere essentially with the wishes and 
convenience of the people of the cities and other dis- 
tricts to which they respectively apply. There may 
also be differences of situation with which we are not 
acquainted, requiring different legislative provisions. 
These considerations have prevailed with us to introduce 
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this concluding section, and to leave the:subject to those 
aren interested, to decide how far the general 
scheme proposed in this bill will be an advantageous 
substitute for these local acts. If the system proposed 
shall be found to work well, we suppose that, ultimate- 
ly, local previsions inconsistent with it will be repealed 
by the Legislature. 

In conclusion, we would repeat, by way of guarding 
against misconception of the scheme of the present bill, 
that it is not intended to embrace the details of special 
duties, belonging to certain officers by common law, or 
assigned to them by acts of Assembly. Many subjects, 
which may at first sight appear to have been overlooked 
by us, have been duly considered, and appropriated to 
other titles, with which we conceive that they may be 
more conveniently incorporated. Thus, the duties of 
county commissioners and treasurers in relation to un- | 
seated lands, of sheriffs and constables in the execution | 
of process in civil cases, of supervisors in respect to | 
roads and highways, and of town clerks in regard to | 
or and the like, will be the subject of bills, which 
we hope before long to submit to the Legislature. 

{The draft of the act will be inserted next week. ] 


‘From the Bedford Enquirer. 


TURNPIKE CONVENTION. 

Agteeably to public notice, the delegates from the 
several Turnpike Road Companies, hereafter ¥amed, 
met at the court house inthe borough of Bedford, on 
Wednesday, 12th June, 1833, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Convention was organized by appointing George 
Plumer, President; Christian Garber and Alexander | 
Johnson, Vice Presidents; and John Y. Barclay and | 
James M. Russell, Secretaries. It was then moved and 
ordered that the credentials of the members be present- | 
ed, and their names called, whereupon it appeared that | 
the following named gentlemen were duly appointed 
for their respective Companies, viz: 

For the Washington and Williamsport Company— 
Samuel Hill, Joseph Barr. | 

For the Somerset and Bedford Company—Henry | 
Black, James M. Russell. 

For the Somerset and Mount Pleasant Company— | 
John Gebhart, Jacob Lobingier. | 

| 


For the Robbstown and Mount Pleasant Company— 
George Plumer, Henry Null. 

For the Huntingdon, Cambria and Indiana Company | 
—George Mulhollan, jr., Christian Garber. 

For the New Alexandria and Conemaugh Company ' 
—James Long, Joseph Cook, 

For the Pittsburg and Greensburg Company—David | 
Shields, Dunning R. M’Nair. 

For the Pittsburg and New Alexandria Company— 
James Murray, Samuel Jack. 

For the Stoystown and Greensburg Company—John 
Y. Barclay, Alexander Johnson. 

For the Bedford and Stoystown Company—John 
Clark, Richard Ewalt. 

For the Mount Pleasant and Pittsburg Company— 
James Estep, Jesse Lippincott. 

For the Pittsburg and Butler Company—Hugh Davis. 

All of whom were present, except Messrs, Shields 
and Mulhollan. 

The Convention was then addressed by the President, | 
and by Mr. Barclay who stated the object of the con- | 


/ 


vention, and explained the motives of the managers and 


stockholders with whom the call originated; whereup- | 
on, on motion of Gen. Murray, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members be 
appointed to arrange the business to be brought before 


| 


presented a certificate of their appointment and took 
their seats. 

Gen. Murray, from the committee appointed in the 
forenoon, made report as follows, viz: 

“ The committee appointed to arrange the business 
to be brought before the convention, respectfully re- 
port— 

First—That the inequality of tolls charged by the 
managers of the several companies represented in this 
convention, is a subject of primary importance for the 
consideration of the convention—it being very desira- 
ble, in the opinion of the committee, that the tolls 
should be equalized, and it appearing to the committee 
that the tolls paid by stage owners vary from one half to 
full tolls. 

Second—That in the opinion of the committee, the 
convention should consider the propriety of having pre- 
pared and presented to the next Legislature a memo- 
rial from this convention, from the several boards of 


} managers, and from the individual stockholders of the 


different companies, representing the true situation of 
the companies, and praying that an appropriation of a 
sufficient sum to discharge the debts of the companies 
may be made, in such manner as the Legislature may 
deem just.” 

Mr. Gebhart moved the second reading and consider- 
ation of the report; and after some desultory remarks 
on the construction of the 12th section of the turnpike 
road law, fixing the rates of toll, anda resolution of the 
Robbstown and Mount Pleasant Board passed on 4th 
inst. was read, the report was on motion of Mr, Bar- 
clay, unanimously adopted, 

It was then, on motion, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Russell,Gebhart and Barclay 
be a committee to memorialize the next Legislature, on 
the part of this convention, as recommended in the se- 
cond item of the report made by the committee. 

Dr. Estep than offered the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the 
several Boards of Managers have the right to lessen 
the toll in particular cases, according to their views of 
the general interests of the country. 

The resolution produced a debate, in which the mo- 
ver, Dr. Estep,and Messrs. Garber,Barclay, Russell and 
McDowell participated, and on the question being cal- 
led, the yeas and nays were required, and were as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Yeas—Messrs. Black, Estep, Gebhart, and Lobin- 

ier—4. 
= Nays--Messrs. Barclay, Barr, Clark, Cook, Davis, 
Ewalt, Garber, Hill, Jack, Johnson, Lippincott, Long, 
T. McDowell, J. McDowell, McNair, Murray, Null, 
Plumer, Russell—19. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. McNair then offered the following resolution, 

** Resolved, That be a committee to corres- 
pond withthe different Turnpike Companies, and as- 
certain from them their views on the first item reported 
by the general committee, and whether they will concur 








|in the sentiment therein expressed, and if so, at what 
_time—and that, on receiving the same, they communi- 


cate the result, to the different companies:” and the 
blank having been filled with the names of Messrs. 
McNair, Davis, and Estep, was unanimously agreed to, 

It was then, on motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
ed by its officers,be published in the Bedford papers,and 
all others in the state friendly to the turnpike interest. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to the President and Vice Presidents thereof, for 


the convention, and to make report at 2 o’clock, P. M. | their able and impartial performance of their duties. 


And, the president having appointed Messrs. Murray, 
Gebhart, Estep, M’Nair, Hill, Russell, and Barclay, to 
compose the committee, on motion of Mr. Gebhart, the 
convention adjourned till 2 o’clock. 

At 2 o’clock, the convention having re-assembled, 
Messrs. Thomas McDowell, and James McDowell, del- 
egates from the Chambersburg and Bedford Company, 


The convention then adjourned, sine die. 
GEORGE PLUMER, President. 
CurisTiaAn GanBeER, Vice 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Presidents, 
Aitest, 
John Y. Barclay, 


JM. Russell ¢ Secretaries. 
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From the Military and Naval Magazine. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CONTINENTAL 
FRIGATE ALLIANCE, 


The following sketch has been communicated by an 
officer of the Navy, who was personally intimate with 
Commodore Barry, and who has had other opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with the facts narrated. 

The continental frigate Alliance was built at Salisbu- 
ry, on the river Merrimack, in Massachusetts, 

The alliance with France, in 1778, induced our go- 
vernment to give the frigate the name she bore. 

When the Trumbull frigate was captured, in 1781, 
the Alliance and Deane frigates composed our whole na- 
val force of that class of ships. 

The Alliance was commanded by many of the most 
distinguished officers of the Continental Navy—Barry, 
Jones, Nicholson, and others. Commodore Dale served 
in her as first lieutenant, under Jones, 

The history of this ship furnishes many pleasant anec- 
dotes, illustrative of great gallantry, and good humor, 
many ofthem occurring at periods of time when it would 
be supposed that the minds of responsible characters 
were naturally otherwise engaged. The frigate Alli- 
ance, while convoying the sloop of war » command- 
ed by Captain Green, from Havanna, having on board 
the money that founded the Bank of North America, 
was chased by a seventy-four, and a large sloop of war; 
the seventy-four and our sloop sailed nearly the same; 
but the English sloop out-sailed ours, and no doubt 
would have come up with her, and in all probability, 
have so injured her masts and sails, as to allow the 
seventy-four to come up, when she would of course 
have been taken; on each of those attempts to close 
with our sloop, Commodore Barry, who took his station 
on the weather quarter of our sloop, bore down on the 
English sloop and engaged her. The Alliance being 
of superior force, the English sloop was compelled to 
sheer off, and thus the money was preserved, which 
contributed much to the happy termination of the war 
with England, 

In one of the encounters of the Alliance fiigate and 
British sloop, a shot entered the corner of the Alli- 
ance’s counter, and made its way intu a locker, where 
all the china, belonging to the Captain, was kept; an 
African servant of the Commodore, a great favorite. 
ran up to the quarter deck, and called out ‘*Massa, dat 
dam Ingresse man broke all de chana!” ‘You rascal,” 
said the Commodore, ‘*why did you not stop. ine ball?” 
**Sha, massa, cannon ball must hab a rooms’ 

At the close of the war the Alliance was sold by the 
government, and purchased by Robert Morris, and Cap | 
tain Green, and with Commodore Dale in the capacity of | 
chief mate, made the first voyage from Philadelphia to | 
China, that ever was attempted out of that port; and | 
little did they suppose, at the time they started, that a 
small craft from Salem was on her way before them; 
but such was the fact, for on their arrival in the Indian 
ocean, they fell in with asmall Yankee schooner, and on 
hailing her, answered from Salem. Captain Green in- | 
quired what charts they had: the answer was none, for | 
there were none to be had; but we have Guthrie’s | 
grammar. ‘This passage was performed out of season; | 
and it is believed to have been the first ever made out- , 
side of New Holland, by an American. 

Com. Barry, while commanding the Alliance, was 
chased by the Chatham, sixty-four, off from the en- | 
trance of the Delaware bay, and it has been said, that, | 
on that occasion, the ship sailed fifteen knots, and run ! 
down the Speedwell, British sloop of war, the command- 
er of which attempted to prevent the escape of the Al- | 








hiance, 


The Alliance, after all the wonderful escapes from 
the enemy, and long and perilous voyages, died a natu- 
ral death in the port of Philadelphia, and laid her bones 
on Pellet’s Island opposite that city, 

In the year 1802, an officer attached to Commodore 
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Dale’s squadron, met with Captain Vashon, of the Bri- 
tish Navy at Gibraltar, who then commanded the 
Dreadnought, ninety-eight, and was informed by him, 
that he commanded the English sloop of war before 
spoken of. Captain Vashon made the most respectful 
inquiries after Commodore Barry, and stated the facts 
as they had been frequently related before, by the 
Commodore himself, and in the most magnariimous 
terms accorded to that gallant officer, a full and gene- 
rous portion of his approbation, for the masterly ma- 
neuvering of the Alliance, on that occasion. Captain 
Vashon stood high in the British Navy, as a distinguish- 
ed seaman, and observed, that the commander of the 
seventy-four, who was then an Admiral, spoke often to 
him on the subject of their pursuit of the frigate Alli- 
ance: always giving the Commander great credit for 
his conduct. Commodore Barry, on this, as on all oth- 
er occasions, evinced his love of justice, and spoke of 
Captain Vashon’s conduct, bravery, and ability, in terms 
of the highest commendation. 


From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
BRADDOCK. 


The late publication of Walpole’s Letters, has brought 
up again the name of this unfortunate officer, who met 
his fate in our neighborhood. Walpole is not very good 
authority; in giving the current scandal of the day, he 
evidently cares more for piquancy than accuracy. That 
Braddock was rash and opinionative, we know. Dr. 
Franklin wasa good deal in his camp, had much per- 
sonal intercourse with him, and thus speaks of him in 
his’ Memoirs, 

“This General was, I think, a brave man, and might 
probably have made a figure as a good officer in some 
European war. But he had too much self-confidence, 
too high an opinion of the validity of regular troops, 
and too mean a one of both Americans and Indians. 
George Croghan, our {Indian interpreter, joined him on 
his march with 100 of those people, who might have 
been of great use to his army as guides, scouts, &c., if 
he had treated them kindly: but he slighted and ne- 
glected them, and they gradually left him. In con- 
versation with him one day, he was giving me some 
account of his intended progress. ‘After taking 
Fort Duquesne,’ said he, ‘I am to proceed to Niaga- 


| ra; and having taken that, to Frontenac, if the season 


will allow time, and I suppose it will; for Duquesne 
can hardly detain me above three or four days; and then 
I see nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara.’ 
Having before revolved in my mind the long line his 
army must make in their march by a very narrow road, 
to be cut for them through the woods and bushes, and 
also what I had read of a former defeat of 1500 French, 
who invaded the Illinois country, I had conceived some 
doubts and some fears for the event of the campaign, 
But I ventured only to say, ‘To be sure, Sir, if you ar- 
rive well before Duquesne, with these fine troops, so 
well provided with artillery, the fort, though complete- 
ly fortified, and assisted with a very strong garrison, 
can probably make but a short resistance. The only 
danger, I apprehend, of obstruction to your march, is 
from the ambuscades of the Indians, who by constant 
practice, are dextrous in laying and executing them: 
and the slender line, nearly four miles long, which your 
army must make, may expose it to be attacked by sur- 
prise in its flanks, and to be cut like a thread into seve- 
ral pieces which from their distance cannot come up in 
time to support each other’ He smiled at my ignorance, 
and replied, “These savages may indeed bea formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia; but upon the 
King’s regular and disciplined troops, Sir, it is impossi- 
ble they should make any impression.’ 1 was conscious 
of an impropriety in my disputing with a military man, 
in matters of his profession, and said no more. The 
enemy however did not take the advantage of his army, 
which I apprehended its long line of march exposed it 
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to, but let it advance without interruption till within | part of the unfortunate General, By mere accident, 
nine miles of the place; and then, when more in a body, | Franklin learned, long afterwards, that Braddock, in 


(for it had just passed a river, where the front had halt- 
ed till ali were come over,) and ina more open part of 
the woods than any it had passed, attacked its advanced 
guard, by a heavy fire from behind trees and bushes; 
which was the first intelligence the general had of an 
enemy’sbeing nearhim. This guard being disordered, 
the General hurried the troops up to their assistance, 
which was done in great confusion, through wagons, 
baggage, and cattle, and presently the fire came upon 
their flank: the officers being on horseback were more 
easily distinguished, picked out as marks, and fell very 
fast; and the soldiers were crowded together in a hud- 
dle, having or hearing no orders, and standing to be 
shot at till two-thirds of them were killed; and then be. 
ing seized with a panic, the remainder fled with preci- 
pitation. ‘The wagoners took each a horse out of his 
team, and scampered; their example was immediately 
followed by others; so that all the wagons, provisions, 
artillery, and stores were left to the enemy. The Ge- 
neral being wounded was brought off with difficulty; 
his secretary, Mr. Shirley, was killed by his side, and 
out of 86 officers 63 were killed or wounded; and 714 
men killed of 1,100. These 1,100 had been picked 
men from the whole army; the rest had been left be- 
hind with Col. Dunbar, who was to follow with the 
heavier part of the stores, provisions, and baggage. 
The flyers, not being pursued, arrived at Dunbar’s 
camp, and the panic they brought with them instantly 
seized him and all his people. And though he had now 
above 1000 men, and the enemy who had beaten Brad- 
dock, did not at most exceed 400 Indians and French 
together, instead of proceeding and endeavoring to re- 
cover some of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, 
ammunition, &c. to be destroyed, that he might have 
more horses to assist his flight towards the settlements, 
and less lumber toremove. Ile was there met with re- 
quests from the governor of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, that he would post his truops on the fron- 
tiers, so as to afford some protection to the inhabitants; 
but he continued his hasty march through all the coun- 
try, not thinking himself safe till he arrived at Philadel- 
phia, where the inhabitants could protect him. This 
whole transaction gave us Americans the first suspicion 
that our exalted ideas of the prowess of British regular 
troops had not been well founded 

‘In their first march, too, from their landing till they 
got beyond the settlements, they had plundered and 
stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining some poor fami- 
lies, besides insulting, abusing, and confining the people 
if they remonstrated. This was enough to put us out of 
conceit of such defenders, if we had really wanted any. 
How different was the conduct of our French friends in 
1781, who, during a march through the most inhabited 
part of our country, from Rhode Island to Virginia, near 
790 miles, occasioned not the smallest complaint, for the 
loss of a pig, a chicken, or even an apple! 

“Captain Orme was one of the General’s aids de 
camp, and being grievously wounded, was brought off 
with him, and continued with him to his death, which 
happened in a few days, told me that he was totally si- 
lent all the first day, and at night only said, **Who would 
have thought it?” That he was silent again the follow- 
ing day, saying only at last, ‘We shall better know how 
to deal with them another time;’’ and died in a few min- 
utes after.” 

The Doctor mentions one anecdote of a favorable 
cast: 

**As to rewards from himself, I asked only one, which 
was, that he would give orders to his officers not to en- 
list any more of our bought servants, and that he would 
discharge such as had been already enlisted. This he 
readily granted, and several were accordingly returned 
to their masters, on my application.” 

In another circumstance, we are bound to recognize 
a just and elevated, though reserved temper, on the 


| 





his despatches te Government, had borne earnest testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s zeal and efficiency. 

‘‘The Secretary’s papers, with all the General’s or- 
ders, instructions, and correspondence, falling into the 
enemy’s hands, they selected and translated into French 
a number of the articles, which they printed, to prove 
the hostile intentions of the British Court before the 
declaration of war. Among these, | saw some letters 
of the General to the ministry, speaking highly of the 
great service I had rendered the army, and recommend- 
ing me to their notice.” 








From the Commercial Herald. 
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We proceed, according to promise, to attempt a ge- 
neral account of the Susquehanna river. 

The principal branch of the Susquehanna has its rise 
in the Otsego Lake, in the county of Otsego, and state 
of New York. This beautiful sheet of water lies about 
50 miles north of the boundary line between Pennsylva- 
nia and New York, and about 20 miles south of the Mo- 
hawk river, and the Little Falls. At the foot of the 
lake, and where its outlet forms the infant Susquehan- 
na, is the beautiful village of Cooperstown, remarkable 
as the scene of the incidents in the favourite novel of 
the Pioneers, ‘To that justly celebrated work we must 
refer for an accurate and yet highly poetical descrip- 
tion of the romantic scenery from which the Susque- 
hanna derives its birth. 

The outlet is narrow, and gives but faint promise of 
the greatness to which its waters are destined before 
they mingle with the tides of the ocean. It is said that, 
during the revolutionary war, on the occasion of an ex- 
pedition against the Indian settlement in Pennsylvania, 
adam was constructed across the outlet, so as to con- 
fine the waters of the lake for some days, and consider- 
ably to raise its level. When the boats were prepared 
and manned the dam was opened, and the expedition 
floated for many miles down stream upon the artificial 
freshet thus produced. This simple expedient was at 
a late period resorted to with success by the Lehigh 
Coal Company, for the purpose of forming a descend- 
ing navigation. It was subsequently abandoned, from 
conviction that such a navigation could not be perme- 
nantly profitable, and the noble canal from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton was substituted in its place. 

Besides the stream issuing from the Otsego Lake, 
two other head branches of the Susquehanna of nearly 
equal importance, the Unadilla and the Chenango, rise 
in the same neighbourhood. Every one accustom. 
ed to examine a map with a view to practical results 
will be struck by the proximity of the head waters of 
the Susquehanna to the Mohawk river, in the valley of 
which hes the great New York canal. We have said 
that Otsego Lake is 20 miles south of the Mohawk at 
the Little Falls. The head waters of the Unadilla are 
about the same distance from Herkimer on the Mo- 
hawk, and those of the Chenango an equal distance 
from Utica. To this we may add, that the head of the 
Cayuga Lake,which is navigable by steam boats, is only 
30 miles distant from the Susquehanna river at Owego. 
A knowledge of these facts has given rise to various 
projects for connecting the Susquehanna with the New 
York canal. Of these the Chenango canal, commenc- 
ing at the village of Binghampton, at the confluence of 
the Chenango and Susquehanna, and terminating at the 
Mohawk, and a rail road from Ithaca to Owego are per, 
fectly practicable and have already been undertaken 
with spirit. Of the importance of these communications 
to Pennsylvania, especially as affording an outlet for 
the coal of the Wyoming valley, and the bituminous coal 


of the Tioga and West Branch, we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 
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From the Otsego Lake the Susquehanna flows in a | The courses of the Susquehanna and of the Tioga, 
southerly direction for about 20 miles, then turns to | from their heads to the point of junction, lie entirely in 
the southwest, and at the end of 20 miles more receives | the secondary formation, north and west of the great 
the Unadilla. After continuing the same course for mountain range which we have heretofore described as 
about 10 miles, it suddenly turns to the south and en. | the Allegheny. Their valleys thus far are distinctly 
ters Pennsylvania, at what is properly called the Great | marked by the characteristics of that formation. The 
Bend. ‘Turning again to the northwest it again enters | streams themselves are gentle, without falls or rapids, 
New York, and assuming a course about west by south, | and skirted by rich alluvial botioms, affording great 
finally. enters Pennsylvania three miles above Tioga | profit tothe farmer. Their banks abound also with 


-Point, where it receives the Tioga river. 


The Great Bend is remarkable as the point where the 
Delaware and Susquehanna approach nearest to each 
other—the former making a great curve to the west, 
and the latter te the east—so that the distance between 
them in a right line does not exceed 15 miles, Above 
and below the Great Bend, there is a singular parallel- 
ism between the course of the two rivers, which seems 
to indicate that the same obstacles interposed by the 
mountains have diverted them from pursuing a right line 
to the ocean. Compare, for example, the Delaware 
from the north line of the state to Carpenter’s Point, 
with the Susquehanna from Tioga Point to the mouth 
of the Lackawanna. Both run south east,and preserve a 
uniform distance. At Carpenter’s Point, and at the 
mouth of f.ackawanna, which stand on nearly the same 
parallel of latitude, the rivers make an abrupt bend to 
the southwest—which course the Delaware pursues to 
the Water Gap, and the Susquehanna to Northumber. 
berland. At these points respectively, they turn to the 
south, and keep that course until one reaches the mouth 
of Durham creek, and the other the mouth of the Juni- 
ata. From the mouth of Juniata to the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay, the course of the Susquehanna is 
south east, and parallel to that of the Delaware between 
Durham and Bordentown. At Bordentown, the Dela- 
ware having entered the alluvial ground of the sea 
coast, and being released from those obstacles which 
impede the Susquehanna, to its very mouth, chooses 
its own path, and assumes a southwest course, converg- 
ing towards the Susquehanna, which is continued to a 
point two miles below New Castle, where it loses it- 
self in Delaware Bay. At this point the distance in a 
right line to the Susquehanna, does not exceed 25 
miles—and next tothat of the Great Bend, it is the 
nearest approach which the two make. At intermedi- 
ate points their distance apart is generally from 60 to 70 
miles—and in some places amounts to 90 or 100 miles. 
We have been thus particular in comparing the courses 
of the two rivers, at the expense of some departure 
from regular order, because a knowledge of such things 
is indispensably necessary to a proper understanding of 
the great communications of the country. Most of the 
important roads and other improvements have been re- 
gulated in some degree by these facts. At Tioga Point, 
the Susquehanna is increased in volume by the acces- 
sion of the Tioga—a river almost equal to itself in mag- 
nitude and interest. The main branch of Tioga has its 
rise in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, and on the wes- 
tern slope of the Great Allegheny mountain. Its head 
waters interlock with those of Lycoming and Pine 
creek, tributaries of the west branch,and of the ‘Towan- 
da, a tributary of the north branch, which we have re- 
garded as the main Susquehanna. An immense deposit 
of bituminous coal, with its usual accompaniment of 
salt springs, distinguishes the region in which these 
streams take their rise. A desire to bring this mineral 
to market, has given rise to a number of projects for 
canals and rail roads in the northern part of the state. 

The Tioga at its source, is distant in a right line to 
the Susquehanna at Towanda, about 25 miles. The 
nature of the intervening ground, however, forbids a di- 
rect course. For 40 or 45 miles it flows nearly north, 
to the Painted Post in the state of New York, where it 
receives the Canisteo and Conhocton, two important 
tributaries, which drain the counties of Steuben and Al- 
legheny, in that state; it then pursues a course east by 
south till it reaches Pennsylvania, and joins the Susque- 
hanna at Tioga Point, about 15 miles above Towanda. 


timber of the first quality. A very large proportion of 
| the lumber and agricultural produce which annually de- 
scend the Susquehanna, are supplied from these re- 
gions. 


Shortly after receiving the Tioga, the Susquehanna 
commences its passage through the Allegheny moun- 
tain, and its entrance into the transition formation. As 
to the precise point where this is effected, there seems 
to be some difference of opinion, though all agree in 
placing it between Towanda and Tunkhannock. Be- 
tween the former place and the mouth of the Lacka- 
wannock, a marked change is observable in the charac- 
ter of the river. Its shores have become frequently 
rugged and mountainous with only occasional strips of 
alluvial land—-and it is evident, that the Susquehanna has 
commenced its struggle with the great mountain ranges 


which continue to oppose its passage throughout the 
rest of its course. 


Just above the mouth of the Lackawanock, the river 
breaks through the mountain which forms the western 
boundary of the Wyoming Valley. From that point to 
the Nanticoke Falls, 18 miles below, it sontinues to 
flow in that beautiful valley. At Nanticoke it breaks 
out through the same mountain which it has already 
passed, and which it again overcomes about eight miles 
lower down. It is difficult to account for this singular 
and apparently useless freak of the otherwise dignified 
and onward Susquehanna, It looks like the mere 
wantonness of conscious strength, a sort of Sam Patch 
ambition to show that some things may be done as well 
as others. 


The Wyoming Valley, one of the great deposits of 
anthracite coal, follows the Susquehanna from Nanti- 
coke Falls north eastward, to the mouth of the Laka- 
wanna, a distance of 18 miles. It then leaves the river 
and follows the course of the Lakawanna, to near its 
head a distance of probably 40 miles. Throughout this 
whole range of 58 miles, coal is found in the greatest 
abundance. At Wilkesbarre, Kingston, Pittston, and 
Carbondale, it is extensively worked, 

From Nanticoke Falls, the river pursues a W. S. W. 
course, through a part of what we have described as 
the Central mountainous region, to Northumberland, 
where it receives the West Branch—a stream nearly 
equal to itself in magnitude. At Nanticoke occurs the 

é falls of any importance, or which seriously ob- 
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struct the navigation. It is caused by the rocky base 
of the mountain which the river has broken through. 
It has nothing, however, of the cataract character, and 
in high water is easily passed in arks and rafts~ At 
Berwick again, something like a fall occurs, but in ge- 
neral, the current of the river above Northumberland is 
gentle, and its channel safe, when compared with what 
it is below. 

In our next we shall describe the West Branch, and 
follow the main river to its mouth. 


No, 11. 


Our last having been occupied with an examination 
of the North and main branch of the Susquehanna, from 
its various sources to Northumberland, we proceed toa 
similar inquiry in reference to the West Branch. 

The head springs of the West Branch are in the 
county of Cambria, on the west side of the Allegheny 
mountain. Its course is at first north and north east, 
parallel to that ridge, through Cambria and Clearfield 
counties, till it enters Lycoming, and receives the Sin- 
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nemahoning, an important tributary from the north. 
Soon after receiving the Sinnemahoning it turns to the 
south east, so as to impinge at right angles upon the 
line of the Allegheny mountain, with which it comes in 
contact a short distance above the mouth of the Bald 
Eagle, or about 75 miles above Northumberland. Ha 

ving broken through this obstacle, it pursues an easter- 
ly course inclining to North, for about 30 miles, parallel 
to an important spur of the Allegheny, called Muncy 
Hill, which latter it finally breaks near the village of 
Pennsborough, forming at the pass the Muncy Ripples. 
Here the river, weary of its long struggle with natural 
impediments, tur..s abruptly to the south, and taking 
the most direct route tu the ocean, joins the North 
Branch at Northumberland, 25 miles below Pennsbo- 
rough, 

The most important tributaries of the West Branch 
are Lycoming, Loyalsock, Pine creek, and Sinnema- 
honing, which it receives from the north, and the Bald 
Eagle and Clearfield creeks, which enter from the south. 
The valleys of the Bald Eagle and Loyalsock are dis- 
tinguished for natural fertility and productive cultiva- 
tion. The valley of the West Branch itself, below Pine 
creek, and a number of small lateral valleys communi- 
cating withit, in Union, Northumberland, and Lycom- 
ing counties, constitute to our eye,the most beautitul and 
attractive portion of the state. This section rests upon 
limestone of the finest quality, and it presents bottom 
lands which almost vie in extent and depth of soil with 
those of Kentucky. The worst we know of it are the 
names which have been given tothe valleys referred to. 
What think our readers of Nippanose valley, White 
Deer-hole valley, Musquito valley, Dry valley, and 
Black-hole valley? Would they be led to expect from 
such unpromising names a land flowing with the boun- 
ties of nature. Is there no “ commodity of good names” 
for our friends of the region bounding on the West 
Branch? The principal depots for this rich section of 
country are Lewisburg, otherwise called Derrstown, 
Milton, Pennsborough, and Williamsport. Ifany one 
will examine our daily list of arrivals at the Fair Mount 
locks, he will see how large a proportion of the wheat, 
rye, flour and whiskey, received in Philadelphia, comes 
from these places, and he may form a tolerable idea of 
the importance of the region referred to. 

Danville, in Columbia county, is also a depot for a 
portion of Northumberland and Lycoming, ‘The 
Loyalsock valley finds its outlet at Berwick, on the 
North Branch, which latter supplies the coal districts of 
the Lehigh with the necessaries of life. Pottsville and 
the adjacent region receive a similar supply from the 
country we have described on the West Branch. 

Above the mouth of Pine creek, the valleys of the 
West Braach and of its tributaries assume an entirely 
different character. It is decidedly the least settled, 
and witha few exceptions, the least promising section 
of the state. The general aspect of the country is wild, 
rugged, and inhospitable, and it must be years before 
any thing like a dense population can be gathered to it. 
Its chief dependence must be on the bituminous coal 

| which is found there in great abundance. Occasional 
Ht spots nevertheless occur, which will fully repay the ag- 
i | riculturist, whenever a cheap communication with a 
market shall be opened. 

The circumstance that the West Branch has its rise 
west of the Allegheny mountain, gave to that stream 
great interest and importance during the period when 
Pennsylvania was preparing to embark in her great 




































































the canals remained undecided. As the dividing ridge be- 
tween the West Branch and the waters of the Allegheny 
was known to be lower than the Allegheny mountain, 
which separates the Juniata from the Conemaugh, it 
was hoped it might admit of a complete water commu- 
nication between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. An ob- 
ject so interesting was not abandoned until the most la- 
borious investigation decided on its impracticability, at 
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scheme of internal improvements, and while the route of 
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least for any useful purposes of trade. It was ascertain- 
ed that though such a communication might be made, 
still it could not be so supplied with water as to answer 
the purposes of the great trade between the east and the 
west. From the surveys thus made,embracing the whole 
dividing ground between the eastern and western wa- 
ters, from about the middle of Cambria county, to the 
north line of the state, nearly all our knowledge of the 
topozraphy of that region is derived. 


The published maps are far from accurate, having 


been compiled from county surveys, very carelessly 
made, and founded probably upon conjectures as much 
as upon actual observation. 
by the surveys made under the direction of the canal 
commissioners, are well worthy of notice. 


Some of the facts elicited 


The lowest known summit in Pennsylvania between 


the’waters of the Atlantic and of the Gulf of Mexico, lies 
inthe northeastern part of Indiana county, at the head 
of Cushing creek, one of the head springs of the West 
Branch, and divides that stream from Two-lick,a branch 
of the Conemaugh. 
(speaking from recollection without the opportunity of 
referring to documents) about 500 feet lower than the 
Allegheny mountain at its most depressed point. To 
this summit and to another between Sinnemahoning and 
Clarion river, the hopes of those who expected a com. 
plete navigable communication through the state, were 
principally directed. 


This dividing ground is probably 


By the surveys made of the last named summit, it 


was ascertained that the waters of the Clarion river, ta- 
ken out a few miles above its forks, and where the 
stream is quite copious at all seasons, might be carried 
across it with the aid ofan inconsiderable tunnel. 
such was the circuitous route by which a feeder must be 
brought, and such the expense of its construction, that 
the project was necessarily abandoned. 
in his report on this survey, states a singular fact, that 
an enterprising emigrant some years ago, ascended the 
Portage branch of the Sinnemahoning in his canoe to 
its head, and with the aid of his hoe, succeeded in con- 
necting it with a small stream running towards the Al- 
legheny. 
of the dividing ridge, where the head springs of the Al- 
legheny and of the Susquehanna streams lie within a 
few yards of each other. At the head of Bennet’s branch 
of the Sinnemahoning is an extensive marsh called Flag 
Swamp, from which, in wet seasons, the water flows 
both ways, and where,at such seasons, the summit might 
easily be passed by a canoe. 
as probably the only one in Pennsylvania where the 


But 


Judge Geddes 


The same thing might occur at other points 


This point is remarkable 


Beaver may be found. Every where else they have 
been driven out by the approach of human footsteps, 
In the same region a few elks stillremain. These two 


circumstances indicate that the wilderness character of 
the region has been fully preserved. 


The following extracts from the report of Judge 
Geddes upon his survey of the West Branch and Sin- 
nemahoning will give a just idea of the character of 
those streams. 


Speaking of the Sinnemahoning he says: 


‘* Margins of arable land bosomed among the moun- 
tainsare found along the stream,sometimes very narrow, 
but seldom too narrow, or too circumscribed for the ad- 
venturous mountaineer to set a house on. Instead of 
roads, they,on the water with their canoes, convey ev- 
ery thing. If a wagon is found on some of the best 
farms, it was brought there by water and is destined 
to move only on the ground of the owner, or perhaps to 
his next neighbor. A pack horse path has been made 
through the whole of this seventy-one miles, and the 
canal line is run on the same side, always crossing the 
stream with the path. At very many of the narrows, 
the same side of the stream cannot be occupied by both 
the road and the canal; a width for both would fill up 
the whole water course. A canal being made here a 
road, and one for carriages tov, would be indispen- 
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sable,and it must be made on the opposite side from the 
canal, and at a great expense.” 


Of the West Branch he says— 


**Another unlooked for character in the West 
Branch, is there being deep still water at the foot of all 
the high rocky precipices, which have their bases wash- 
ed by the stream; throwing the canal consequently into 
the river bed. The stream here, has made its way 
along the valleys among the mountains, and not across 
their course as below Northumberland, and no rocks 
run across the bottom to the opposite shore. Where 
the river runs at the steep mountain’s base, a section of 
the earth would show the same degree of steepness, be- 
low the water’s surface, that is seen above it; the bottom 
being a formation from the disintegrated rocks above. 
At one place the wall to support the canal along the 
the face of the rocks, would be based in water thirteen 
feet deep. The depth of the water and the height of 
the flood-line will, in some places, require a wall full 
thirty feet high. 

Below Sunbury, a contrary feature is uniformly found 
to prevail; the river runs across the ranges of moun- 
tains, and having passed over low places in them, has 
carried away all that was soluble; the rocks remaining 
make rapidsand shallow water opposite all the narrows, 
This character of the Susquehanna continues not only 
to the mouth of Juniata, but to tide.’’ 

The Pennsylvania system of internal improvement 
embraces a canal along the West Branch from North- 
umberland to the mouth of Bald Eagle creek. This will 
afford an outlet to the Iron of Centre, Lycoming, and 
Union counties, which exists in immense quantities, and 
is of excellent quality. ‘The southern counties of New 
York are at this time supplied with iron from the same 
region. The traffic is carried on in the winter season, 
by means of sleds, which come in,loaded with salt, and 
take back a return cargo ofiron. The bituminous coal 
of the West Branch, extending over a large part of Ly- 
coming, Centre, and Clearfield counties, will also con- 
stitute an important item in the trade of the canal. Add 
to this the agricultural produce of the rich country be- 
tween Pine creek and Northumberland, and there can 
be no reason to doubt that the state will receive a rich 
return for its expenditure on the canal. 

In our next we shall follow the Susquehanna from 
Northumberland to tide-water. 





STATEMENT OF Touts taken at the State bridge at 
Clark’s Ferry since its completion, in 1830. 











In 1831, quarter ending January $1212 06 
April, 1045 10 

July, 1348 23 

October, 808 23 

Total for 1831, 4,416 62 

In 1832, *quarter ending January, 578 06 
April, 783 85 

July, 1056 59 

October, 740 75 

3159 25 

In 1833, quarter ending January, 906 54 
April, 898 65 

July, 1203 00 

3007 19 


Harrisburg Chronicle, 





PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


David Morgan, a relation of the celebrated General 
Daniel Morgan, who had settled upon the Monongahela, 


* Note—The bridge was impassabl, 
ae Ig: passable for nearly two 


during the earlier part of the Revolutionary war, at this 


time had ventured to occupy a cabin at the distance of 
several miles from any settlement. One morning in 
May, 1781, having sent his youngest children out toa 
field at a considerable distance from the house, he be- 
came uneasy about them, and repaired to the spot where 
they were working, armed as usual with a good rifle. 
While sitting upon the fence, and giving some directions 
as to their work, he observed two Indians on the other 
side of the field, gazing earnestly upon the party. He 
instantly called to the children to make their escape, 
while he should attempt to cover their retreat. The 
odds were greatly against him, as in addition to other 
circumstances; he was nearly seventy years of age, and 
of course unable to contend with his enemies in run- 
ning. The house was more than a mile distant, but the 
children having two hundred yards the start, and 
being effectually covered by their father, were soon so 
far in front, that the Indians turned their attention en- 
tirely to the old man. He ran for several hundred 
yards with an activity which astonished himself, but 
perceiving that he would be overtaken, he fairly turned 
at bay, and prepared for a strenuous resistance, The 
woods through which they were running were very 
thin, and consisted almost entirely of small trees, behind 
which it was difficult to obtain proper shelter- When 
Morgan adopted the above mentioned resolution, he 
had just passed a large walnut tree, which stood like a 
patriarch among the sapplings which surrounded it, and 
it became necessary to run back about ten steps in or- 
der to regain it. The Indians became startled at the 
sudden advance of the fugitive, and were compelled to 
halt among a cluster of sapplings, where they anxiously 
strove to shelter themselves. This, however, was im- 
possible, and Morgan, who wasan excelleré marksman, 
saw enough of one of them to justify him in risking a 
shot. His enemy instantly fell, mortally wounded. The 
other Indian taking advantage of Morgan’s empty gun, 
sprung from his shelter and advanced rapidly. The 
man having no time to reload his gun, was compelled to 
fly a second time. The Indian gained rapidly upon 
him, and when within twenty steps, fired, but with so 
unsteady an aim,that Morgan struck with the butt of his 
gun, and the Indian whirled his tomahawk at one and 
the same moment. Both blows took effect—and both 
were at once wounded and disarmed. The breech of 
the rifle was broken against the Indian’s skull, and the 
edge of the tomahawk was shattered against the barrel 
of the rifle, having cut off two of the fingers of Morgan’s 
left hand. The Indian then attempted to draw his 
knife: Morgan grappled him and bore him to the ground. 
A furious struggle ensued, in which the old man’s 
strength failed, and the Indian succeeded in turning 
him,—planting his knee on the breast of his enemy, 
and yelling loudly, as is usual with them upon any turn 
of fortune; he again felt for his knife in order to termi- 
nate the struggle at once—but having lately stolen a 
woman’s apron, and tied it around his waist, his knife 
was so much confined, that he had great difficulty in 
finding the handle. Morgan, in the mean time, being 
a regular pugilist, accord ng tothe custom of Virginia, 
and perfectly at home ina ground struggle, took ad- 
vantage of the awkwardness of the Indian, and got one 
of the fingers of his right hand between his teeth, The 
Indian tugged and roared in vain, struggling to extri- 
cate it. Morgan held him fast, and began to assist him 
in hunting for the knife. Each seized it at the same mo- 
ment, the Indian by the blade, and Morgan by the han- 
dle, but witha slight hold, The Indian having the 
firmest hold, began to draw the knife further out of its 
sheath, when Morgan suddenly giving his finger a fu- 
rious bite, twitched the knife dexterously through his 
hand, cutting it severely. Both now sprung to theit 
feet, Morgan brandishing his adversary’s knife, and still 
holding his fingers between his teeth. In vain the poor 
Indian struggled to get away—rearing, plunging, and 
bolting like an unbroken colt, The teeth of the white 
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man were like a vice, and he at length succeeded in| and beassured, that few things could afford me greater 
giving him a stab in the side. The Indian received it] pleasure than being allowed to subscribe myself 
without falling, the knife having struck his ribs; but a Your faithful friend, 

second blow, aimed at the stomach, proved more effec- WILLIAM H. DE LANCEY. 
tual, and the savage fell. Morgan thrust the knife, = 

handle, and all, into the cavity of the body, directed up- UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
wards, and starting on his feet, made the best of his July 28, 1833. ¢ 
way home. The neighborhood was quickly alarmed, Rev. and dear Sir,—Our collegiate year having clos- 
and hurrying to the spot where the struggle had taken | ed, I hasten to fulfil the duty of communicating the re- 
place, they found the first Indian lying where he had solutions unanimously adopted by the members of the 
fallen—but the second had disappeared, A broad trail | Faculty of Arts, onthe receipt of your letter to them. 
of blood, however, conducted to a fallen tree top, with- | While the occasion excites the deepest regret, it affords 
in one hundred yards of the spot, into which the poor | me pleasure to be the medium of communication of the 
fellow had dragged himself, and where he now lay | sentiments of respect and esteem of your late col- 
bleeding, but still alive. He had plucked the knife} leagues. 

from his wound, and was endeavoring to dress it with ‘‘At a meeting of the members of the Faculty of Arts, 
the apron which had cost him his life, when his enemies | June 11, 1833, a letter from the Rev. W. H. De Lancey 
approached. The love of life appeared still strong with- | having been read, the following resolutions were unani- 
in him, however. He greeted them with what was in- ; mously adopted: 

tended for an insinuating smile, held out his hand, and Resolved, That in justice to their own feelings, the 
exclaimed in broken English, ‘‘how de do. broder! how | Faculty must express the sentiments of respect and es- 
de do! glad to see you!’”’ But, poor fellow, the love | teem to which their intercourse with the Provost has 
was all on his side. Their brotherhood extended only | given rise, sentiments first suggested by his amenity of 
to tomahawking, scalping, and skinning him, all of} manners and dignified address, and confirmed by ob- 
which operations were performed within a few minutes | servation of the sterling qualities which the circum- 
after the meeting—to such an extent had mutual injury | stances of the last five years have developed. 

inflamed both parties. —Shetches of Western Adventure.| Resolved, That while engaged in the common pur- 
pose of establishing in our Institution an elevated sys- 
tem of Collegiate education, the Faculty have had 
occasion to admire Dr. De Lancey’s peculiar qualifica- 
tions asa presiding officer, his coolness and decision, 
his promptness and energy, tempered always by kind- 
ness, in the application of discipline, and that these sen- 
timents of official respect have been accompanied by 
those of personal regard. 

Resolved, That the harmony in the deliberations and 
measures of the Faculty, a natural result of community 
of feeling and purpose, and to which the letter of the 
Provost so happily refers, is a subject of reflection high- 
ly gratifying to the Faculty. 

Resolved, That the members of the Faculty will 
cherish a memory of the feelings expressed by the Rev. 
Dr. De Lancey,and will find in the continued interest 
he has pledged, a new incentive to the exertions refer- 
red to by him in such kind and flattering terms. 

The members of the Faculty appreciating the sense 
of duty which has led the Rev. Wm. H. De Lancey to 
resign his office in the University with a view to devote 
himself exclusively to a spiritual charge, individually 
wish him all happiness, and the success which may be 
expected from zealous and well directed labours, 

Communicated by request on behalf of the members 
of the Faculty of Arts. 

In conclusion, I beg you to accept the sentiments of 
respect and esteem with which I am, reverend sir, 

Very truly yours, 
ALEX. DALLAS BACHE, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts. 
To Rev. Wm. H. De Lancey, D. D., late Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





















From the United States Gazette. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Between the Rev. Wittram H. De Lancer, D. D., 
late Provost, and the Facunty or Arts, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Parvapecpara, June 8, 1833. 
To the Faculty of Arts of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Gentlemen,—Having resigned the relation of Profes- 
sor and Provost, by which | was associated with your 
body; I feel constrained to take advantage of the oc- 
casion of communicating that fact to you, to express the 
sentiments of regret which I cannot but indulge at se- 
parating from gentlemen with whom I have so long and 
so harmoniously co-operated in the affairs of the college. 
Although we came together as entire strangers to each 
other, yet it is peculiarly gratifying to reflect, that dur- 
ing the whole period of our intercourse, extending 
through nearly five years, there has not been the slight- 
est discord in our counsels or proceedings; all has been 
peaceful, united, and friendly co-operation, and we now 
separate as personal friends. 

In the arduous and trying duties of my particular sta- 
tion, I have received from you all, such uniform mani- 
festations of respect and kindness, and such cordial 
support, as to convert official gratitude into personal 
regard, and to superadd to the high opinion which I 
entertain of your talents, assiduity, and faithfulness, as 
professors, the higher and stronger sentiments of affec- 
tion for you as friends. 

I need not assure you of my continued interest in the 
University. I should do injustice to the College and to 
the public, as well as to you, did I ever hesitate in ex- 
pressing my full conviction of your ample ability to sus- 
tain the institution in a high character, if your efforts are 
seconded by this communitf in any proportion to your 
zeal and capacity in conducting its instructions and ma- 
naging its discipline. 

I can utter no better wish for my successor, than that 
the may enjoy the same delightful harmony which I have 
{»een privileged to share, and may terminate his official 
ce. ‘reer with as much cordial and valuable friendship as | one man was occasioned, and another was badly hurt. 
y h. we derived from the important station which I have | We are informed that Mr. Barber, the engineer, with 
cust tesigned. Accept, gentlemen, my warmest wishes | three other men, (miners) were descending the second 
por yo Ww individual welfare, and professional success; | inclined plane fromthe Room Run mines in some empty 





Navieation.—Dr. William Howard of the United 
States’ Engineer Corps, with his assistants, has arrived 
at Pittsburg for the purpose of making a re-survey of 
the Monongahela river from Pittsburg to Brownsville, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the expense of rendering 
it navigable for steam boats at all seasons of the year. 
This measure is deemed highly important to Pittsburg 
as well as to the state generally.—Commercial Herald, 





Serious AccipENT.—It becomes our unpleasant task 
to record a fatal accident which occurred at Nesque- 
honing last evening, August 23d, by which the death of 
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cars, when the miners became alarmed at their velocity | following extract of a letter from Philadelphia, dated 
and imprudently undertook to jump out, in doing | Sept. 14, 1786, from which it appears that, up to that 
which, one was precipitated with great violence into a | time, there was no reguiar mail to this place, the inhabi- 
gutter which passes under the plane, and so sh: ckingly (tants having to depend upon travellers, or upon ex- 
bruised and mangled that he died soon after. His| presses, sent upon extraordinary occasions, 
name was Thomas Barrett. om 

Another miner was severely bruised but the third Extract of a letter from Philadelphia, dated 
escaped without material injury. Mr. Barber was left « September 14, 1786. 
to hold the friction brake alone, but succeeded in ar-| ,, Mr. Bri Si Nia nibininieilt ieee Seg a ol 
resting the progress of the cars at the foot of the plane, r. Brison is just returned from New York with 


~~. ; : oe rs to establish a post from this place to Pittsbu 
ly.—Mauch Chunk Courier. | 0Tders =o? P sburg, 
and escaped injury entirely. —Jfu c and one from Virginia to Bedford, the two to meet at 


uses tee Commercial Herald. Bedford; from thence one will proceed to Pittsburg. I 
en niditite lei Wikmen uicMaediee of natn Ceased also understand there will be other internal posts esta- 
ate ’ 


on the Delaware division, at Bristol from the 15th to een Sinemet ie etnies, Cae 
the 22d inst. 





















































Commence OF Puitapetrata.—Arrivals at this port. 
ae = a — a a during the months of April, May, June, and pad of 
17th. 20 do do 94 3: the present year. In this statement a considerable num- 
18th, 19 do do 70 22 ber of vessels engaged in the transportation of wood, 
19th, 5 do a 41 59 coal, and merchandize are not included. 
20th, 24 do do 129 52 ePrFPee2 gs 
21st, 18 do do 63 24 364 3. 2 a= 
22d, 24 do do 8209 = Be Pi 0 

3 Arrivals in April, 11 45 220 37 313 

a — May, 8 2 70 230 23 333 
Passed from Easton during this month up to the 22d June, 8 7 Gl 229 25 330 
inst. 305 boats, Toll, $5130 73 July, 14 3 84 252 54 407 
New Hope, 15 do do 99 07 sams: | Kate amaenie Caan? acai ee 
$6810 96 The largest number ofarrivals in any one day, during 
a that period, was four brigs, thirty-eizht schooners, and 
Total amount of Toll received on this one sloop,on the 15th May—on the 14th June,the arrivals 
© i canal up to the 22d, $22,792 23 consisted of two ships, one barque, six brigs, sixteen 
F< be schooners, and one sloop.—Commercial Herald. 
Scavyixrct Coat Trape.—Despatched during the 
past week ending 23d inst. PROGRESS OF _ IMPROVEMENT IN Newsparers.—In 
158 boats, carrying 6,435 tons. September. 1325, the Pittsburgh Gazette was issued, 
3182 bouts (last report) 133,626 tons. weekly, upon a super royal sheet. The form was five 
ee columns wide, as our daily paper is now, and about one 
3340 140,061 half inch longer than our present daily paper. Then 
491 boats, 20,697 the paper, coming once a week, was considered large 
a enough—now, a sheet of almost precisely the same size, 
3831 boats, total, 160,758 tons. coming daily, is, by some, thought. rather too small. 
is Truly the times have changed, and we have changed 
ao with them,—P. Gaz. 
Lenten Coat Trane.—Despatched from Mauch 
Chunk for the week ending 23d of August— From the Montrose Volunteer. 
q 85 boats, carrying 4,043 tons, Streurar.—The following circumstarice has been 
. 1408 former report, 62,006 related to us as having lately occurred in the neighbor- 
commana hood of Tunkhannock, Luzerne county. We do not 
1493 boats, total, 66,049 tons, vouch for the correctness of the story, though it is said 
a to be strictly true. 
ial A little child begged of its mothera piece of cake, 
Detaware anp Hupson Coat Trave.—Amount of} and on receiving itimmediately went out of the house, 
% coal despatched from Honesdale, 50,490 tons. A short time afterwards, the mother sought the child, 


a From the above statements it will be seen that from | whom she found a littl- way from the house amusing 
the Pennsylvania mines there have been despatched du- | itself with feeding the cake toa large rattlesnake. The 
ring the present season 277,297 tons of coal, which at | snake, with its head elevated nearly the height of the 
six dollars per ton, amounts to one million six hundred | child’s head, was receiving with much apparent satis- 
and sixty-three thousand seven hundred and eighty- | faction from the hands of the unconscious child, the 
two dollars, crumbs of cake which it broke off and put it into its 
snakeship’s mouth. The alarm of the mother, as might 
Reminiscences.—In the 5th number of the 1st volume | reasonably be expected, was very great on seeing her 
of the Pittsburg Gazétte, there is a long and well writ-| child put its fingers into the mouth of so dangerous a 
ten article in favor of making Pittsburg the seat of jus-| creature as the rattlesnake; but retaining a proper 
tice for a new county, and the inconvenience to which presence of mind, she persuaded the child to come to 
the inhabitants were subjected by being compelled to) her, and then pursued and killed the snake. 
travel to Greensburg, to attend court as jurors or ‘ 
witnesses, is greatly complained of. In 1788, an act | Inon One, Acatn.—We had occasion once before to 
was passed, creating the county of Allegheny, but mak-| mention the discovery of iron ore of good quality, as 
ing Allegheny the seat of justice—this, however, was| well as of a plentiful quantity lying along Clearfield 
soon altered, and Pittsburg was permanently fixed up-| creek, in this county, and principally on the lands of 
on in 1791, Richardson and Campbell, who are engaged in the ma- 
In the Gazette of October 7th, 1786, we noticed the! nufacture of Fras Proor Bricxs; the Fire Clay Clunch: 
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oras it is more familiarly known by Soap Stone, from REFORM CONVENTION. 


which the brick is made, is found in the same hill with | 4 morning paper states that the number of delegates 
stone coal, and the soap stone vein, as we are informed | to the Reform state Convention, now in attendance at 
by one of the owners, is found to be 12 feet thick, and | }yarrisburg, is sixteen, five of whom are from the coun- 
forms a regular stratum through the hill. The oven in | ty of Philadelphia. The Convention organized by ap- 
which the brick is burned is after the English plan, | pointing the Hon. George Kremer, of Union county, 
measuring sixteen feet high and 12 in diameter, and | president; J. McClintock, of Columbia, and Mahlon 
heated by bituminous stone coal, containing 9 grates, | Ortlip, of Philadelphia, Vice Presidents; and H. K- 
and will burn at one time 26,000, ‘The introduction of | Strong, of Dauphin, and W. J. Mullen,of Philadelphia, 
= wna = a ere the ee | Secretaries. It has been agreed to recommend to the 
and Philadelphia — ets during the Jast spring, has, | people that the constitution be so altered as to diminish 
we are glad to observe, excited the attention and inqui- | the appointing power of the Governor, and to establish 


ry of some of the enterprising capitalists of these places, |g negative in relation to it. 2. To abolish offices for 
who have lately taken measures to ascertain what in- 
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ducement there is to prosecute the business on a larger 
scale. A great desideratum in carrying on manufac- 
tures of this kind in the back countries, has been the 


want of a convenient mode of getting to market; the | 


place where this is found, however, while it lies along a 
navigable stream, will be benefitted by the Philipsburg 
rail road passing within six or seven miles of it—the 
transportation on it will therefore be found to answer 
the purpose. 


One of the men engaged in this manufacture is a man 
of great experience, being well acquainted with the 
business before he left England; and by examination, 
has found that the clunch is the same which is used 
there. With regard to the iron ore mentioned, he as- 
sures us there is a sufficient quantity to keep in blast a 
number of furnaces, and that the facilities in extracting 
it are worthy of attention. We think that upon the 
whole, men of capital could not direct their attention to 
amore promising section of the State. Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Campbell are known to be men of great en- 
terprise, and we are rejoiced tohear that their business 
is likely to prove profitable. —Clearfield Banner. 





HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


PuHILaDELrars, Agust 26. 


Sir,—The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will 
hold its Fifth Annual Exhibition at the Masonic Hall, 
Chesnut street, on Wednesday and Thursday the 11th 
and 12th of September. 


The purposes of the Society are known to be purely 
patriotic, its sole object being to advance the public 
good, by. improving the practice and productions of 
Horticulture. 

The Committee charged with the preparatory ar- 
rangements for the Exhibition, solicit your contributions; 
and should you be unable personally to furnish any thing 
towards the contemplated display you may perhaps 
essentially aid by extending the notice of this circu- 
lar. 

Fruits, flowers, and Culinary Vegetables are all em- 
braced in the intended exhibition; and specimens ot 
either, of a quality meriting distinction, will be thank- 
fully received and publicly acknowledged.—When 
transmitted from a distance, by public conveyance, the 
Society will cheerfully defray the cost of transportation. 
They may be addressed to Messrs. D. & C. Landreth’s 
Seed Warehouse, No. 85 Chesnut street. 


To prevent confusion it will be necessary to present 
all but the Bouquets on Tuesday the 11th. The lat- 


ter may be furnished on the mornings of the days of 


Exhibition, 
Respectfully, 

JOSEPH PRICE, 
W. W. FISHER, 
GEORGE W. COATES, 
J. W. BURKOWS, 
DAVID 8S. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. KEATING, 
M. C. COPE, 

Committee of Superintendence. 


| frage. 


life. 3, To extend the enjoyment of the rights of suf- 

4, To elect a greater proportion of public offi- 
| cers directly by the people. 5. To shorten the term 
| of office, and limit the eligibility, of state senators. 6. 
To provide a mode for submitting future amendments 
to the people. 

It has also been agreed to report for consideration 
whether any of the following proposed amendments 
ought to be made, to be determined under the instruc- 
tions of the people, by an adjourned convention, to be 
held next winter. 

1. To shorten the term of the Governor’s office, and 
of his continued eilgibility. 

2. To prohibit lotteries, 

3. Toimpose restrictions, in certain cases on the pow- 
er of the legislature to grant perpetual and unrepeala- 
ble charters of incorporation. 

4. To prohibit the legislature from borrowing money 
on behalf of the state, excepting to a certain amount.— 
Philad. Gaz. 





At the Court of Quarter Sessions held in this borough 
last week, Lewis Rotury, a kind of deputy manager 
in the cotton factory of B. McCready, was indicted for 
having beaten a lad of 14 years of age, one of the hands 
employed in that establishment. The prosecution was 
conducted by Messrs. Hancock, Deputy Attorney Ge- 
neral, W. Powel, and Fornance; and the prisoner was 
zealously defended by Messrs, Freedley and Kendall. 
Aftera patient investigation of the case, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty, and the court sentenced the 
prisoner to pay a fine of one dollar to the common- 
wealth, besides the costs of prosecution. 

By this trial a principle has been established for the 
government of these “clock-work institutions,” which 
will deprive certain petty tyrants of much of their 
usurped authority, and secure to the operatives a de- 
gree of protection under the laws of our country, which 
will tend to render their situation less onerous, because 
they will feel themselves more secure from oppression. 
The march of free principles is onward, and the time is 
fast approaching when the rights of the working-man 
shall be respected, and his person be protected from 
wrong and outrage, —Norristown Reg. 

West Cussten Rat Roap.—A few days since, two 
cars laden with brick, weighing upwards of eight tons 
were taken with one horse, the whole length of this 
road; three miles of which was up a grade of forty feet 
per mile, This would have required sixteen horses to 
have hauled the same weight on our ordinary roads, 
proving beyond a doubt the great utility of Rail Roads, 
and the advantage this road must be to West Chester 
and the country contiguous. 





DIED—At his residence in Rostraver township, on 
Tuesday the 15th instant, Mr. Jesse Fert, aged 56 
| years. ‘The deceased was a worthy and respectable 
;man. He was of an unusual size—weighing when liv- 
| ing, about 500 pounds. — Westmoreland Repub. 
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